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Editorial Comment 


Two emphases that I am glad to see appearing are suggested by several articles | : 


in this issue. One of these is the possibility that the counseling psychologists should | 


see more of the positive attributes of his client, the strengths and the assets as well | 


as the conflicts and fears. We are perhaps too accustomed to placing most of the F ; 


stress in the diagnosis on weaknesses and the abnormal, and in so doing are neglect. © 
ing the utilization of the positive and the hopeful in the reconstruction of personal. | 
ity. It is a curious anomaly that in educational and vocational counseling we have | 


long since arrived at the “mature” stage of stressing aptitudes and positive capaci- | 


ties for work whereas when we deal with the more effective elements we appear to 
be more worried about what is “wrong” than about what is right. How many of us 
have had courses in abnormal psychology and in deviate behavior and how few of us 
courses in the clinical recognition of symptoms of strength and of health! 


This tendency carries over into our family relations, our teaching, our concern | 


for our friends. Here we talk much about frustrations and conflicts as though diag. 
nosing the ills necessarily helped the situation. Sometimes I wonder if we are not 


more concerned with “explaining” behavior than with giving others assistance in | 


growing stronger? Some of the explaining is actually “explaining away” the diffi- 


culty so that the person no longer feels responsible for himself—rather his poor en- ) 
vironment, his early traumas, or his neurotic parents are responsible. Mary Ellen | 
Chase in the May Coronet wonders what has happened to the New England “com- | 


> << 


mon sense,” “gumption,” and “grit”? Are we substituting explanations, nay excuses, 


for basic virtues for which people might be held personally responsible? What has oc 


happened to old precepts such as “a job once undertaken has to be completed what- 
ever the cost,” “life isn’t all you want, but it’s all you have, so have it,” “don’t ex- 
pect others to bear your troubles for they have their own”? 





Strange ruminations for a psychologist, you say? I am well aware of playing | 
an unaccustomed role, but somewhere in these sentences is a solid plea for coun- | 
selors to consider it their major job to help clients see themselves positively and in a i 
so doing gain strength that will enable them to accept personal responsibility for the ~ 


outcomes of their behavior. There is, I believe, a connection between the two. 


issue. This is the necessity for dealing with the dynamics of the environment along | 
with the dynamics of the intrapsychic structure. Not only does vocational informa- 
tion have its own dynamics for each person but also every element of each person's | 


environment has its own distinctive meaning for that particular person. The “facts” 


of a client’s environment, present or historical, have only limited significance in an [ 
informational sense but they gain vastly when they are dealt with in terms of their \ 


particular meaning for the client. Each datum has its own dynamics for each client. 
Many a case has been spread on paper in considerable detail with the most import- 


failing grade, the “obvious” difficulty. This is the keystone to the arch that is all 
too often missing. Although we are talking a bit now of self-attitudes and self-con- 


cepts let us never forget that a person has as many self-concepts as he has situations | 


in which he views himself. All of this sounds much as though I were talking about } ee 
| tive 


> tent t 
psych 


phenomenology, doesn’t it P To what dire straits does necessity reduce us! CGW 











_ selors 
My enthusiasm may have exceeded my space thus far but let me briefly point up | ™@ry 


the second emphasis that one can see peeping out from some of the articles of this } select 
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ant element of all missing, the client's attitude toward the situation, the mother, the j jo at 
| diagn 
» effort 
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>TsOnal- L 
e have | 
capaci- © 
pear to I The purpose of this paper is fourfold: 
y of us Fe (1) to distinguish between positive and 
w of us _ negative diagnosis; (2) to review briefly 


. how a positive orientation has been used; 
2 (3) to examine how such an orientation 


died i might be employed in personality test con- 
48 | struction and interpretation; and (4) to ex- 
oe _ plore some implications of a balanced diag- 


diffi. | nostic perspective for personality counsel- 
7 _ ing in a college setting. 
wEllen _ An assumption basic to this discussion is 


_ that continuous diagnosis of a formal or in- 








Bis, ' formal nature is implied in all “schools” of 
oon na _ counseling. Psychoanalysis necessitates con- 
shall tinuous diagnosis within the framework of 


_ psychoanalytic theory. Directive counsel- 
ing involves continual diagnostic decisions, 
often in a framework of reinforcement 


yn’t ex- 








ew 










playing | leaming theory. In a similar, but not ob- 
r coun- | vious, manner, nondirective counseling also 
and in | implies continuous diagnosis on the part 
for the | of the counselor. Many nondirective coun- 







2 two. 





| selors regard reflection of feelings as a pri- 
- mary skill. The decisions concerning the 








oint up | . 

of this } Selection of client responses to be reflected, 
t along | however, and the manner in which these 
rforma- | Teflections are made strongly suggest subtle 





yerson’s | diagnosis. 
“facts” | 
e in an | 






Positive and Negative Diagnosis 








of their | Positive diagnosis in this paper will refer 
client, | to those formal and informal clinical at- 
import. | tempts to discover all relevant psychologi- 
ier, the : cal attributes of a client. The term negative 








t is all | “agnosis will designate those diagnostic 
elf-con- | ‘forts which aim at identifying areas of 
uations i Psychological malfunctioning. These terms 





x about ) *e arbitrarily employed to emphasize rela- 
CGW | tive diagnostic approaches. There is no in- 








_ tent to categorize various clinical schools of 
| psychology under either approach; the dif- 
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Positive Diagnosis in Personality Counseling 
of College Students 


Sam L. Witryol and Louis F. Boly 
The University of Connecticut 


ferences within a given school with respect 
to diagnostic procedures may well be great- 
er than the differences among the schools. 

The plea here is simply for a more bal- 
anced diagnostic approach which more 
adequately recognizes both positive and 
negative traits in an integrated fashion. 
Such a holistic approach is equally con- 
cerned with both the limitations and assets 
of the client. Since there has been, how- 
ever, an undue emphasis on negative diag- 
nosis in personality counseling, this pre- 
sentation is mainly concerned with clarify- 
ing the need for positive diagnosis. 

The historical influence of psychoanaly- 
sis. Freudian theory was based upon clini- 
cal experience with neurotic patients. Psy- 
choanalytic methods were developed pri- 
marily for eliciting repressed, unpleasant 
material, with the diagnostic aim of dis- 
covering the sources and causes of neurotic 
behavior. Thus, in origin, the psycho- 
analytic diagnostic approach employs es- 
sentially a negative orientation. Psycho- 
analytic influences in this respect persist in 
the terminology employed in modern per- 
sonality counseling and theory. Erikson 
(5, pp. 166-168) has recognized the dilem- 
ma. In Freudian terms, he points out, psy- 
chological well-being is defined as freedom 
from ego inadequacies, and, hence, “ 
our description of this positive state is ex- 
pressed only in negations.” He suggests 
a remedy for this situation would be the 
development of positive criteria “. . . be- 
yond the mere defensive aspects of the 
ego... .. 

The influence of psychoanalytic thinking 
is still manifested in the subculture of pro- 
fessional psychologists and also in some of 
their attempts at humor. Exemplary are 
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semiserious conversations about other in- 
dividuals, at the level of professional gossip. 
“Coercive toilet training,” “anal character,” 
“phallic symbols,” and the like are now 
stock phrases in the colloquial equipment 
of the psychologist. The extent to which 
they are used somewhat facetiously or 
seriously as convenient abbreviations of 
personality appraisal may symbolize a ser- 
ious limitation of broad diagnostic con- 
ceptualization on the part of psychologists. 


Previous Attempts to Employ Positive 
Diagnosis 


The conception of positive diagnosis is 
not novel; each major school of psychologi- 
cal theory has given implied or explicit 
recognition to the positive attributes of the 
client. Thus, in psychoanalytic terms, 
Alexander and French have evaluated client 
assets in terms of ego strength: 


From an appraisal of the patient’s adaptations 
in the past and of the way he is handling the 
present crisis which brought him to treatment, we 
can gauge the integrative capacity of the ego. 
The individual who had basic difficulties as a 
child—either constitutional or acquired early in 
life—will probahly show a chronic deficiency in 
adaptability and will be less easily treated. In 
contrast, an individual who has made a fairly good 
adjustment to life ir spite of early lacks and de- 
privations is obviously more adaptable and more 
readily helped. 

Another helpful method of gauging the strength 
of the ego is to give trial interpretations as early 
as possible. The patient’s reaction to such initial 
interpretations is an excellent guide in evaluating 
the patient’s capacity for insight, as well as in 
indicating the character and the extent of his 
probable resistance and future cooperation (1, 
p. 98). 

The nondirective school of counseling im- 
plies a strong assumption involving the 
client’s assets, referring to them generally 
as. “positive growth potential.” Rogers 
states: 

The constructive forces which bring about al- 
tered perception, reorganization of self, and re- 
learning, reside primarily in the client, and prob- 
ably cannot come from outside. . The native 
curative forces which make for growth and learn- 
ing appear to be the primary ones upon which the 
therapist must reply. When hypnosis or other 
means have been used to bring in positive forces 
whose source is external to the client, the results 
seem disappointing or temporary (10, p. 222), 
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Despite this general assumption in nov} : 
directive practice, few specifics are sugges. 
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ed for identifying this positive growth force!” faith 
The assumption, however, ‘is that this Posi | couc 
tive potential will emerge in a permissiy|) supp 
Rogerian setting. Conducive conditioy strer 
for the emergence of positive growth forcy}) nose 
are, according to Patterson, (1) allowin!) tioni 
the client responsibility for himself, (2) pe.{ fruit! 
mitting the client free exploration of his” thera 
feelings, and (3) providing opportunity fy) 
the expression of the client’s drive towanl! 
maturity and independence (8, p. 158). i 
Thorne, perhaps representative of the d: _ TI 
rective school of counseling, recognizay ceive 
these positive forces as potentialities foe | the f 
learning: > ing. 
> work 
The prime objective is to demonstrate to th| sod 
client through his own experiences in solving inf | 
creasingly difficult problems that he possesses inf » is re 
ner resources of which he had not formerly bea i instrt 
aware. These inner resources have been desig) * est it 
nated as Growth Principles, homeostasis, etc., bi] ) clien 
for current purposes may be subsumed under thie 
general fact that every intelligent person possess inter 
large potentialities for learning. Once the cliet} Aptit 
discovers that there are ways of learning to sole of th 
problems formerly considered unsurmountablf mit ¢ 
positive attitudes toward self begin to reasset : unco 
themselves and the retraining process gains mo B the h 
mentum. Even the most severe psychoneurotisf ° e 
possess large resources for retraining if sufficiet} iver 
patience and facilities are available to carry then} In 
over the long and intensive training period whicd}) j, qu 
is usually necessary to achieve training in cor) . 
trol (11, pp. 404-405). g inter 
tory 
It is interesting to note here Thornes! tende 
emphasis upon intellectual resources, a\ instal 
area where formal diagnostic instrument! the | 
in development and practice have reflected |) perso 
the utilization of positive diagnosis. Thom! ing t 
specifically indicates therapeutic method! client 
of capitalizing on the client's assets, but bt} tiona 
too often equates positive diagnosis with | guagi 
supportive and frequently superficial therf the 
apy. In this respect, his position does not} coun: 
appear to be either clear or consistent (UI) > mate 
These presentations, although pervasive) Ide 
in an implicit sense, have not resulted, tf to pr 
would seem, in a balanced diagnostit} abilit 
scheme adequately represented in clinic ) tions 
theory and in available testing instruments | 
The common tendency has been to regatl}) ful te 
positive personality characteristics in suc} spons. 
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n in no{, general terms as to reduce implementation 


2 sugges to little more than a strong profession of 
wth fore! faith or to provide only spuriously useful 
this pos.!) coucepts for the application of superficial 
ermissiy) support. It seems quite likely that client 
onditioy|!) strengths, if clearly and meaningfully diag- 
vth forcs}) nosed in conjunction with areas of malfunc- 
allowiy|) tioning, can be employed with genuine 
f, (2) perf fruitfulness at all temporal stages and 
m. of hi therapeutic levels of counseling. 
nay fa 4 Positive Diagnosis with Formal 
158)" 4 Appraisal Instruments 
of the de The process of positive diagnosis has re- 
scogniza) ceived most explicit attention, perhaps, in 
lities fy the field of vocational-educational counsel- 
ing. The vocational counselor typically 
- works with profiles reflecting client assets 
we ving ail and limitations. This balanced orientation 
ssesses inf! 1S reflected in frequently used diagnostic 
nerly bea| instruments. The Kuder and Strong inter- 
een desig/ est inventories are constructed so that the 
s, etc., bit! client will score higher in some fields of 
bynes " interest than in others. The Differential 
the cli} Aptitude Tests similarly present a picture 
g to sole of the individual's relative abilities and per- 
mountabkf mit a comparison between them. It is not 
prs / uncommon to compare these abilities with 
‘oneurotist the highest and lowest points on the interest 
f sufficiet} inventories. 
varry th} In the area of personality, the situation 
riod whic is quite different. It is difficult even to 
lies “*! interpret scores on such personality inven- 
\{ tory traits as depression-elation, cycloid 
Thorne’ ' tendency, neurotic tendency, and mental 
irces, a5 instability in positive terminology. Indeed, 
trument) the list of traits isolated by techniques of 
reflected) personality evaluation are often as depress- 
. Thom! ing to the psychologist as they are to the 
methods! client. Abnormal psychology is dispropor- 
s, but he | tionately represented in our clinical lan- 
sis with) guage. Common experience suggests that 
cial the-f the approach of vocational-educational 
does no} counselors has been seriously underesti- 
tent (Il) mated by personality counselors. 
dervasive Ideally, diagnostic tests should attempt 
sulted, if) to present a balanced picture of the client's 
iagnostt} abilities and disabilities, assets and limita- 
1 clinical | tions. Freeman puts the case well: 
ruments q . . . Pragmatically, at the present time, a use- 
ve) regard ' ful test of personality is one whose score or re- 
in such} sponses to individual items assist in identifying 
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areas of actual or potential maladjustment for 
purposes of further, more intensive study and 
subsequent treatment. Conversely, they can help 
in the identification of areas of wholesome adjust- 
ment, At their present stage of development, this 
is one of the most useful ways in which results of 
personality inventories can be employed (6, p. 398). 

In a similar vein, certain investigators 
have explored the possibilities of interpret- 
ing projective techniques in a positive man- 
ner. Magaret (7, pp. 284-285) has discussed 
research consistent with “... a broader and 
more fruitful . . .” type of psychodiagnosis; 
studies of ego strength evaluated by means 
of the Rorschach Test (as well as by factor 
analysis of objective tests) were cited as 
examples of this more balanced approach. 
Davidson (4) has identified seventeen signs 
of positive adjustment in Rorschach proto- 
col, and Cox and Sargent (8) have examined 
indicators of psychological stability in the 
TAT responses of children. 

But merely to attempt to adapt existing 
clinical tests to reveal positive as well as 
negative characteristics is not sufficient. 
Diagnostic tests should be constructed from 
a more balanced orientation, thus facilitat- 
ing a holistic interpretation. An example of 
this test philosophy is found in Thorpe’s 
mental health analysis: 

This inventory is designed to measure both the 
degree to which an individual possesses mental 
health liabilities and the extent to which he is 
characterized by mental health assets. The instru- 
ment is based on the assumption that a score repre- 
senting a combination of freedom from liabilities 
and the presence of assets is indicative of a de- 
sirable state of mental health . . . (12, pp. 651-652), 

The present energy and enthusiasm in- 
vested in the construction of diagnostic 
personality appraisal techniques might well 
be devoted to more intensive efforts to 
identify basic elements of healthy psycho- 
logical functioning. 


The Diagnostic Task in College 
Personality Counseling 
Positive diagnosis is especially appropri- 
ate for college personality counseling. The 
personal characteristics of college students 
present to the counselor useful opportuni- 
ties for initiating and accelerating therapy. 
Students represent a relatively intelligent 
sample of the general population, frequent- 
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ly coming to the initial counseling sessions 
with many sound intellectual insights which 
can be utilized by the psychologist to good 
advantage. A comprehensive and thorough 
diagnostic examination frequently demon- 
strates more behavioral assets than liabili- 
ties. Blos has indicated the unique char- 
acteristics of the college clients considered 
amenable to psychological counseling: 

Cases which come to the attention of the psy- 
chological counselor are as diversified as might 
be expected. Gross mental disturbances are re- 
ferred to clinic or psychiatrist with the help of 
the family. Neurotic conditions are, if possible, 
also referred for psychotherapy or psychoanalysis. 
This leaves us with a bulk of disturbances which 
do not fit into any of the customary classifications 
of personality disorders, In fact, when I tried to 
classify 887 cases, I was appalled to find that 
classification would indeed be fitting them into 
a procrustean bed, for the sake of typology. I be- 
gan to realize that I was dealing with case material 
which was basically different from cases seen in a 
mental hygiene or child guidance clinic; the 
difference being that no definite symptom com- 
plex had developed in these cases. A dysfunction 
had made its appearance in a limited field of the 
student’s life, which rendered college an unsatis- 
factory experience (2, p. 572). 

The positive orientation suggested here 
is not necessarily limited to a college set- 
ting. Many psychoanalysts undoubtedly 
have utilized this approach with noncollegi- 
ate clients and with severely disturbed 
people. Nevertheless, considering the goals 
of therapy, the available facilities, the 
population involved, and the typical prob- 
lems presented, it may be that the approach 
suggested here is especially appropriate 
for the diagnosis and counseling of college 
students. 

Implications of positive diagnosis for 
therapeutic practice. Despite the general 
recognition of the value of identifying client 
assets in terms of “ego strength,” “natural 
curative forces,” or “potentialities for learn- 
ing,” the counselor who wishes to employ 
these assets in actual therapy faces a straw 
man psychology, which would equate posi- 
tive references with superficial, supportive 
therapy. Thus, Porter practically equated 
“reinforcing by suggestion” with Couéism 
(9, p. 100). One may agree with Porter’s 
implication that a positive and promiscuous 
approach of this type (“isn’t life peachy?”) 















represents a primitive psychological coun} 
seling procedure, but such a procedure i\ 
only an unnecessary abuse of a potentially, 
sound and useful counseling technique. i I 
a client’s assets are realistically and mean.) 
ingfully identified, these positive character. i tow: 
istics can be manipulated to great advan) iat. 
tage in the counseling setting, especially| Ro 
since disturbed clients tend to overevaluate? ate a 
and exaggerate their limitations. These cli-| ing. | 
ents lose perspective and are unable to take _ 
advantage of their positive potentialities) jst 
The contention here is that skillful cou.’ f > moth 
seling of a directive or nondirective type! | pend 
helps the client attain a more balanced per, OME 
spective, appreciating his strengths mor _ 
appropriately as well as gaining insight” coun 
into his weaknesses and a measure of con) adjus 
trol over them. The following are e| ‘m™ 
amples from the experience of the senia} 
author in the Bureau of Psychological Sery.| latte 
ices at the University of Connecticut. 
1. Rose, age 20, a senior in Business Admin} Patti 
istration, came to see the counselor because sh} 29SiS 
lacked popularity and couldn’t get along with} Pét0 
people. Her appearance was very unattractive 2, 
and definitely unkempt. At mid-semester, a few minis 
weeks later, she received a majority of “F” grades, 
Rose commuted week ends to the heart of a} adjus 
industrial city, where her widowed mother, a{ and | 
immigrant, operated a second-hand clothing store} His 
Rose was an only child of a rather elderly, tem-| social 
peramental, nagging, and dominating mother. She} yuac 
worked in the store on week ends and was sub! his p 
jected to rather constant prodding toward mar! incre 
riage. The neighborhood represented such low! 4 ret 
socio-economic status that Rose felt compelled ti} The | 
conceal her college enrollment. She had date ity o 
only one boy in her life, and to top it all, the 
business, which provided a bare livelihood, wa 
getting worse. In fact, as the story unfolded in| prok 
the first few interviews, the counselor became) defit 
increasingly depressed. Here was a combinatio) nog 
of environmental poverty and culture conflict in) 
conjunction with what appeared superficially to 
be very unprepossessing personal characteristics | and 
The prognosis was very poor. > natu 
Nevertheless, diagnosis revealed that} his 
Rose was a reasonably intelligent girl with} asse 
strong motivation. Furthermore, although} selor 
she lacked social facility, she possessed] sion: 
marked social sensitivity and fondness fo} inte 
people. Her situation was explored an) with 
her capacity for solving her life problems| in h 
was clarified. For example, her accom} ma 
plishment of attaining senior status in the} tent 
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cal coun} face of severe environmental obstacles was 
cedure is} emphasized. Her social sensitivity was 
otentially/ supplemented with cues for implementa- 
nique. If tion in active social situations. She learned 
1d mean-| to accept and objectify her hostile feelings 
haracter! towards her mother, as well as to appre- 
it advan) ciate her. 
specially -  Rose’s grades improved enough for her to gradu- 
revaluate? ate and plan a career in elementary school teach- 
These cli ing. Her physical appearance changed so marked- 
le to take & ly for the better that the counselor’s receptionist 
. 1.,,.| spontaneously remarked on it. She took more in- 
ntialities, 4 itiative in planning and executing ideas for her 
Ful coun ' mother’s store, and .he gained emotional inde- 
tive type! pendence in her relaticnship with her mother. On 
nced per. - campus she participated in social activities and 
+h Per 5 dated. She experienced her first Spring romance 
S mot’ in her senior year. This sequence demonstrates the 
¥ insight ~ counselor’s belated diagnosis of this girl’s basic 
e of con adjustive resources and insights. The presenting 
are ey| complaints seemed so severe that the counselor 
h . | identified with the negative perspective of the 
ao ' dient before he objectified the diagnosis. The 
ical Serv. latter revealed positive resources which made pos- 
‘icut. sible the transformation indicated above. This case 
ss Admin| Particularly exemplifies the value of positive diag- 
scause sh) 20sis when environmental deprivation as well as 
long with} personal inadequacy appear severe. 
nattractiv{ 2, William, age 23, a freshman in Business Ad- 
ter, a fev ministration, complained about lack of academic 
F” grade. — motivation, as well as about his difficulties in 
cart of a} adjusting to dating. His parents were incompatible, 
nother, af and he had practically no rapport with his father. 
hing stor} His perception of failure in school, home, and 
lerly, tem-| social activities accentuated his feeling of inade- 
other. She} tuacy and contributed to his tendencies to avoid 
| was sub| his problems and his tasks. This approach of course 
ward mar} increased his failure perceptions and resulted in 
such low! a retreat into a kind of introversive neurotic cycle. 
mpelled t)} The problem was reversing this cycle into the real- 
had By | ity of positive action. 
it all, they wii 3 P 
hood ws. 1m the initial interviews the nature of his 
nfolded in. problems and difficulties was explored and 
x became} defined in a concrete manner. William was 
mbinatiat | encouraged to verbalize his feelings. In 
conflict in| Beata ; 
ficially w) telating his case history, he dropped clues 
acteristis| 42d demonsirated insights of a positive 
' nature. However, he was so involved in 
led that} his difficulties, he failed to perceive his 
girl with} assets, even as he related them. The coun- 
although} selor carefully noted these positive expres- 
yossessed| sions in specific instances. Later in the 
Iness for} interview sequence William was presented 
red andj with this positive compilation essentially 
problems} in his own words. These fragments, put 
- accom} ina unitary setting, helped to focus his at- 
us in the} tention:on his positive characteristics and 
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enhanced his self-concept. When this ap- 
proach was combined with test analysis of 
vocational interests and general ability, Wil- 
liam’s behavior became more reality and 
action oriented, and the introversive neu- 
roticism diminished. 


William’s grades improved, he became inter- 
ested and effective in dating, and his relationship 
with his father became better. He decided to go 
to art school and planned his studies with that aim. 
He learned to enjoy his relationships with the op- 
posite sex, and mastered the mechanics of the dat- 
ing complex, while maintaining a serious orienta- 
tion toward eventually selecting a permanent mate. 
He felt he understood his father better and could 
discuss some problems with him for the first 
time in his life. 

At the conclusion of the counseling process, 
fifteen interviews later, William still faced es- 
sentially the same problems he initially presented. 
At no time in the counseling process was there 
an attempt to underestimate their seriousness. 
Positive diagnosis in this case helped the client 
to handle his problems at the reality level with 
resources previously latent. Interesting and indica- 
tive is the fact that in his last interview William 
recognized the permanence of his problems and 
the satisfactions of his active, positive approach. 
The criteria of his newfound adequacy were of a 
functional nature: greater success and happiness 
in heterosexual companionship, school work, and 
family relationships. 


8. Peggy, a college sophomore, presented con- 
version symptoms of hysteria. She had been in 
the univeristy infirmary for three days, unable to 
move her right leg. Peggy’s story was one of per- 
sistent rejection by her mother since childhood. 
Her parents were divorced when Peggy was 138. 
Her mother was a successful professional woman 
who had always made Peggy feel inadequate. Her 
fondness for her father was contaminated by the 
fact that he had sternly and effectively discouraged 
a romance of her early teens. In all these and 
in other frustrating circumstances, Peggy’s adap- 
tive mechanism was a repression reflected in out- 
ward serenity. Under accumulating pressure, how- 
ever, conversion symptoms had appeared recently 
with more frequency. 


It became clear early in the interview 
sequence that Peggy could learn emotional 
expression and understanding of her diffi- 
culties to the extent that she could gain in- 
sights and implement them. In short, thera- 
peutic progress depended upon some ego 
strength and sound intellectual resources. 
Subsequent diagnosis confirmed the pres- 
ence of resources strong enough so that the 
client experienced clarification of her basic 
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problems and symptom relief in ten inter- 
views. The summary of her progress which 
Peggy spontaneously offered in her final 
interview is a classic description of some 
of the elements of hysterical problems and 
one type of rational resolution. 

This case represents the fallacy of in- 
terpreting hysteria as a narrow, homogen- 
eous diagnostic category. The factors re- 
sponsible for the therapeutic procedures 
employed in resolving hysterical features 
were discovered in the early positive diag- 
nosis of the ego strength and intellectual 
capacities of the client. 

Precautions. This kind of positive diag- 
nosis demands sophistication for a number 
of reasons. Areas of positive functioning 
are usually perceived as less dramatic to the 
client (and often to the counselor). Diagnos- 
tic selection of these behaviors for clarifica- 
tion requires considerable skill, especially 
in view of the previously mentioned in- 
adequacies of available diagnostic instru- 
ments. The temporal factor may be crucial 
when introducing positive elements. The 
phenomenon of “delayed reaction,” how- 
ever, when the client accepts positive ref- 
erences originally rejected in the early 
phases of counseling, is by no means un- 
common. 

The application of positive diagnosis in 
a college counseling setting must be mean- 
ingful to the client, or he will lose confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the counseling 
interview. Random positive support is 
superficial and transparent. The client will 
“see through it” as readily as the critical 
professional counselor. Careful application 
of diagnostic concepts involves (1) selec- 
tion of appropriate positive psychological 
material, and (2) introduction of the mater- 
ial when the client is “ready.” 

A broadly oriented, sophisticated diag- 
nosis will identify and utilize positive ele- 
ments early in the counseling process. This 
procedure is aimed at keeping disturbing 
problems in reasonable perspective and at 
utilizing the client’s positive psychological 
assets for modifying disturbing elements. 
Reinforcement of positive elements in the 
life space of the client induces him to make 
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the most of his resources in solving hil 4 


problems. This procedure is consistent with\ 
both modern reinforcement and gestalt) 
theories. ' 


Summary 
The implications of positive diagnosis in” 


ie 


personality appraisal and counseling in au 


Positive diagnosis is arbitrarily employed tile : 
refer to the clinical discovery of psychologi.| 
cal assets in clients. Positive diagnostic! 
procedures involve the sophisticated ap| 
praisal of areas of adequate behavior func ; 


of disturbed areas. Personality diagnosi! : 
and therapy on the college campus have) 
been too much influenced by abnormd) 
psychology and by the psychoanalytic tra) 
dition of uncovering unpleasant behavia) 
malfunctioning. Techniques of personality) 
evaluation ought to include more positive) 
approaches for revealing personality assets) 
A more positive diagnostic approach, skill 

fully utilized, would facilitate therapy wi 

college students who typically possess 


ti 
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wide variety of psychological attribute} ci 


Identification of these attributes in the life) 
space of an individual would help hin 
deal with anxiety-provoking problems. C 
examples from the writers’ experience 
cited. 

The suggestions in this paper are not) 
novel, and they have been utilized by maty | 
psychologists and psychoanalysts in thel ? 
past. The emphasis here is on systematizing”” 
a considerably more balanced orientation 
within relatively traditional diagnostic prof 
cedures. This point of view suggests some) 
modified orientations in college personality | 
counseling and may generalize to other) f 


forms of psychotherapy. i i, 
the « 


' view: 
» posit 
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ty asset.) The main point of this article is well 
ich, skil.| taken, counselors should pay at least as 
apy with}, much attention to their clients’ personality 
yossess a} assets as to their liabilities. The cases they 
ttributes} cite as examples are typical of many which 
n the lifel probably all counselors can recall from their 
1elp hinf | own practice, cases in which the favorable- 
»ms. Case! ness of the outcome is in sharp contrast 
ience ar! to the severity of the personality handicaps. 
| This point of view fits in with significant 
are not| trends in present-day theories about per- 
by many), sonality and psychotherapy in which em- 
; in thel phasis is placed by different schools of 
smatizing) thought upon ego strength, growth poten- 
‘ientation’ tial, or learning capacity. 
ostic pre} _ Another suggestion of the significance of 
asts some) these ideas is found in the study of trends 
srsonality|_ in nondirective therapy by Seeman (J. Con- 
to othe! sult. Psychol., 1949, 18, 157-168). He found 
that one of the major differences in what 
s the clients say in early and in later inter- 
_ views represents a shift from negative to 
» positive self-attitudes. This would suggest 
{. Psycho} that positive diagnosis takes place in the 
o = ‘ cient whether or not any special effort 
“000 © » is made to achieve it. If this is true, the 
’ | task of the counselor could be thought of 
sponses ¢| as one of fostering this process and perhaps 
ally stabk speeding it up. Since the wealth of ma- 


a ' terial a client brings into any one interview 
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gives the therapist considerable latitude in 
choosing what to verbalize and clarify, it 
might be quite possible for him to acceler- 
ate the process of favorable change by a 
subtle emphasis on positive rather than 
negative qualities as they are expressed. 

The third of the stated purposes in the 
paper, to examine how such an orientation 
might be employed in personality test con- 
struction and interpretation, seems to me 
to have less important implications for 
counseling. We can certainly agree that 
our theoretical formulations about personal- 

would be sounder and better balanced 
if we had ways of measuring and evaluat- 
ing the strengths as well as the weaknesses. 
It is probably the emphasis on handicaps 
and abnormalities that has made it difficult 
for mental health workers to develop the 
orientation that is being recommended in 
this paper. But if we think of the counsel- 
or’s task in the way suggested in the prev- 
ious paragraph, as one of stimulating and 
helping along a natural constructive process 
in a person, it is hard to see how the kind 
of diagnostic tools Witryol and Boly are 
calling for would help him very much. 
The concreteness and specificity of the fac- 
tors in each individual case would tend to 
make them inapplicable. Such latent assets 
might not be apparent in the client’s per- 
sonality in the beginning when he is over- 
whelmed by his difficulties, and even if 
they could be identified, it would probably 
not be helpful to remind a person of them 
at a time when he is under pressure to talk 
about his troubles. 

If one sees counseling as an orderly 
process, one aspect of which is a shift of 
focus from liabilities to assets, increasing 
the counselor’s sensitivity to the way the 
whole process in all its individuality is 
proceeding looks far more important than 
developing tools for measuring gross per- 
sonality assets at the beginning. The two 
undertakings are. not, of course, mutually 
exclusive, but they do involve somewhat 
different assumptions and aims. 
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Semantics 1n Diagnosis 
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Counseling may be considered a prob- 
lem-solving situation in which client and 
counselor together manipulate objects, 
events, circumstances, and conditions by 
means of verbal symbols until a pattern 
emerges which satisfies the conditions of 
the problem as the client sees them. 
Diagnosis is that aspect of the counseling 
process which supplies the symbols to be 
manipulated in the problem-solving situa- 
tion. 

Just as the counseling process, on the 
objective level, cannot be separated from 
the rest of life, so diagnosis cannot be 
isolated from the rest of the problem- 
solving process of counseling. We cannot 
think of diagnosis as some discrete seg- 
ment of the counseling process, for, as 
symbols are manipulated in the process of 
solving the problem, new symbols and 
labels are called for to complete new 
patterns. These are derived from the ap- 
plication of new diagnostic devices (tests 
and the like) or are generated from the 
patterns already at hand. It is important 
to note that this process is in operation 
throughout the entire course of counseling. 

This process of discovering verbal sym- 
bols to be manipulated in problem solving 
takes place in somewhat the following 
manner: 

lj. The client participates in an eveut. 

2. Out of all the elements in the event, 
the client selects some elements; these he 
perceives and responds to. 

8. Out of all the responses made by the 
client, he selects some; these he describes. 

4. The counselor listens to the client's 
description and while he is listening he 
projects some of his own behavior (sym- 
bolically) into the description. 

5. Out of this total description, includ- 
ing the counselor’s projections, the coun- 


selor selects some elements; these he per? 
ceives and responds to by drawing infer” 
ences. : 
6. Out of all these inferences, the coun | 
selor selects some; these he describes. | 

This description by the counselor is his 


diagnosis. This description is made up off ; 


verbal symbols representing objects, events, | 
conditions, etc., and also representing the) 
interrelationships between these elements) 
These are the symbols which the client)” 
and counselor will manipulate in the prob-| 
lem-solving process. 


Mistaking the Symbol for the Object | 

In the process of abstracting from one} 
level to the next in diagnosis, there is the] 
constant danger of mistaking one level fa) 
another. A_ simple illustration adapted f 
from Korzybski’s Science ana Sanity (1\} 
may help us clarify this point. 

Let us say that an individual partic-| 
pates in an event such as a stone falling)” 
on his foot. This event is not the same) 
as his perception of it. Thus the pain) 
felt is not the falling stone. When the) 
individual describes his sore toe to a friend, 
this description is not the sore toe. When) 
the friend listens to a description and/ 
draws inferences about his informants) 
ailment, these inferences are not the de} 
scription. And finally when the friend | 
labels these inferences “pain” or even 
“pain,”, this label is not the same as his 
inferences. This diagnostic label, then, is} 
not the inferences, not the description} 
nor the pain, nor the objective event in} 
nature, the falling stone. Each step in the} 
process of abstraction represents the se} 
lection of specific elements from the pre | 
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' ceding step so that the end product, the 
| label, is quite different from the original 
> event. 

Thus in a counseling situation, when a 
© client describes a painful experience, let 
" us say, of having been bitten by a dog 
) when he was a child, and the counselor 
© responds by saying, “You were frightened 
' by that dog,” the counselor must not de- 
- jude himself into thinking that he is, or 
" even can be, reflecting the same fear 
' being described by the client. He is merely 
_ providing a diagnostic label, “frightened 
' by a dog,” which can then be manipulated 
in the problem-solving process. 

_ Thus far we have been talking about 
abstracting from clients’ descriptions of 
' their own experiences, yet the same prin- 
ciples apply to our more refined diagnostic 
| devices. 

' Counselors find tests extremely helpful 
" in diagnosis especially in problems of edu- 
| cational adjustment. Let us suppose our 
client is a college sophomore seeking as- 
sistance in finding ways of securing better 
grades. In such situations we feel it would 
_ be helpful to know something about the 
' client's “scholastic aptitude,” so we give 
him a test labeled “scholastic aptitude.” 
What does this mean operationally, on the 
objective, behavioral level? 

The client has a response repertory, 
acquired through a great variety of ex- 
| periences, which makes it possible for him 
- to behave, under certain circumstances, in 
_ ways which please college professors. This 
we call “scholastic aptitude.” Out of this 
vast store of responses, the client is stim- 
ulated by the test to reproduce a few. This 
sample is measured and assigned a numeri- 
cal label. Now we know that this numeri- 
' cal label is a function of some combination 


¥ of appropriate and inappropriate responses. 
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_ It is subject to a variety of sampling and 
_ administrative errors. This numerical label, 
this test score, represents an error-loaded 
| abstraction from the client’s response 


fee 


" tepertory which we call “scholastic apti- 
' tude.” The counselor now labels this 
abstraction “scholastic aptitude of X mag- 
' titude” and, in terms of what he knows 
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and feels about such diagnostic labels, he 
believes himself to be prepared to manipu- 
late this symbol in attempting to help the 
client solve his problem. 

It must be noted, however, that the test 
score is not the student’s response reper- 
tory. 


Each Phenomenon Unique 


What we have been saying about ab- 
straction thus far may be summarized in 
a general principle which holds that each 
object, event, condition, symbol, etc., in 
nature is unique, having no exact counter- 
part. Thus, not only are labels different 
from events but it can be easily demon- 
strated that no two objects, or events, or 
conditions, are the same. Similarly no ob- 
ject is exactly like itself from moment to 
moment. 

This principle of nonidentity has im- 
portant implications for diagnosis. If we 
accept the principle that no two objects, 
or events, or conditions are exactly the 
same, and if we accept the principle that 
the diagnostic label is only a considerably 
removed abstraction of the behavior it 
symbolizes, we must look upon the terms 
we use in diagnosis in a new light. Our 
old, familiar terms like anxiety, neurosis, 
scholastic aptitude, aggression, rejection, 
and the like do not mean operationally 
what we used to think they meant. This 
notion becomes clearer when we look at 
it as it operates in the following situation. 

Let us take the diagnostic term, “25th 
percentile on a test of scholastic aptitude.” 
Let us suppose this represents part of the 
diagnosis of the college student we men- 
tioned earlier. Even if we exercise great 
care in manipulating this symbol to in- 
sure that we do not confuse the symbol 
for the event from which it is abstracted, 
we do not have enough to go on. In the 
case of the particular student in question 
this score may symbolize the following: 
Student A performed better than 25 per 
cent of his classmates at University X on 
a test involving samples of rather speci- 
alized verbal and quantitative reasoning 
which was administered on the day he 
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arrived at school from a small rural com- 
munity. This was after the student had 
been informed by one of his friends that 
if he did too well on the test he would 
be assigned to an advanced English course 
where his chances of getting better than a 
“C” were mighty slim indeed. This is quite 
different from saying that student A has 
low-average scholastic aptitude. The more 
extended diagnostic labels provide us with 
more meaningful symbols to manipulate 
while the shorthand higher order abstrac- 
tion which we are accustomed to using 
merely misleads us. 

The same situation obtains in dealing 
with other diagnostic labels. Let us ex- 
amine the concept of the “rejected child.” 
In the course of considering a problem, 
the client presents the notion that his 
parents did not want him and really hate 
him. If we accept his statement as given 
and abstract from it the label “rejected 
child,” we find ourselves with a verbal 
symbol which can manipulate only in cer- 
tain ways in the problem-solving process. 
If, on the other hand, we encourage the 
client to explore the situation further we 
may, and probably will find that there 
were situations in which the client’s 
parents rejected him, that there were other 
situations in which they displayed love and 
affection toward him, and that there were 
still other situations in which they treated 
him in a neutral manner. Such an extended 
description of the objective level behavior 
in the case provides us with quite a dif- 
ferent symbol which manipulates differ- 
ently from the symbol “rejected child.” 


Extension of Diagnostic Labeling 


All of this suggests an important general 
principle in diagnosis which may be stated 
somewhat as follows: Diagnosis in coun- 
seling should avoid the use of shorthand 
labels and should instead provide exten- 
sive descriptions of objects, events, cir- 
cumstances, etc. Extensive descriptions of 
life elements require the identification and 
labeling of the unique behavior of a unique 
individual under the unique set of circum- 
stances, at a specific time in history. In 
theory, description by extension requires 
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the identification of all elements in the! 
unique situation, for only in this way can\ 
we understand the uniqueness of a par| 
ticular object, event, etc., and only in this!" 
way can we manipulate it in conformity! 
with its real structure. Since the time limi. 
tations of the human life make any such| 
complete description impossible it js! 
necessary to resort to a device whic » 
limits the extent of our diagnostic labeling © 
but at the same time indicates its extens.. 
bility. This device operates as follows: A) 
number of labels are selected for use in 
describing a situation. These should repre! 
sent the essential elements in the situation | 
There should be a number of such terms | 
say three or four, for each important sit) 
uation. These terms are then followed by| 
the term “etc.” This indicates that, al-| 
though the description is incomplete, the} 
event is capable of evoking additional} 
labels. (Care should be exercised to in 
sure that the use of the term “etc.” is not 
simply a means of avoiding further con- 
sideration of the event.) 

This procedure of diagnostic labeling 
by extension provides certain safeguard 
against faulty diagnosis. 

In the first place, it provides a safeguard 
against the counselor’s treating the labd} 
as if it were the event. Thus if a cou 
selor summarizes a client’s description of 
some behavior as “irrational fear of dogs, | 
say, he may, in the course of counseling 
manipulate the label as if it were the fear! 
itself. He may try to “reflect the fear’) 
when he is merely restating a label. If) 
on the other hand, the counselor sum- 
marizes the client’s story into a series of 
specific descriptions of specific events in 
which the client avoided dogs, he is les 
likely to treat these extensive descriptions 
as if they were the fear felt by the client ¢ 
In this way, confusion in the order of 
abstraction is partially avoided. 

This procedure of extensive diagnostic 
labeling also provides some safeguard 
against faulty labeling. If the labels are 
extensive enough, if enough terms are used 
and the conditions of each event are speci: 
fied, terms which are inconsistent with the 
rest of the pattern will become evident 
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Semantics in Diagnosis 


_ This will force a re-examination of the 


labels and a restatement of the inconsis- 


- tent terms in words which appear to be 


more descriptive of the objective events. 
While this test of the internal consistency 
of extensive labels will not necessarily 
insure a true picture of events, it is more 


likely to do so than the use of a single 
_ high-order abstraction to symbolize a com- 


plex behavior pattern. 

Finally, this process of extensive diag- 
nostic labeling will provide some safe- 
guard against faulty perception of events 
and faulty description of events by the 
client. In the illustration above in which 
the client perceived and described him- 
self as an unwanted, rejected child, it will 
be found that the client will find these 
labels inconsistent with the extensive de- 


scription of the situations in which he is 


sometimes loved and sometimes treated as 
a neutral stimulus. This recognition of 
the inconsistencies may cause him to re- 
examine his own perceptions and _ his 
original descriptions. Clarification on this 
level should hasten therapy. 

As we see, then, the diagnostic labeling 


| by extension forces the counselor to treat 


each problem as unique which, of course, 
is what it is. It further provides safe- 
guards against faulty diagnosis on several 
levels of abstraction. 

This method of approaching diagnosis 
also emphasizes the fact that any diag- 
nostic label is simply a statement of proba- 
bility. It is true, of course, under any ap- 
proach to diagnosis that we are merely 
saying that the chances are good that the 
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client will act thus and so under certain 
circumstances. When, however, we use 
one of our customary diagnostic labels, 
say “aggressive,” we tend to manipulate 
this label as if the client would be aggres- 
sive under all or most circumstances. If, 
on the other hand, we label by extension 
and specify the unique circumstances 
under which the client exhibited aggressive 
behavior as well as those under which he 
did not, the tentative nature of our pre- 
dictions is hrought forceably to our atten- 
tion and to the attention of the client in 
the problem-solving process. The proba- 
bility nature of the label is thus empha- 
sized. 

Now it must be remembered that diag- 
nosis in counseling (as distinguished from 
research or training) is done for one and 
only one purpose: to provide symbols for 
objects, events, conditions, etc., which can 
be manipulated meaningfully in the coun- 
seling process. The counseling process has 
one and only one purpose and that is to 
solve a client’s problems. If this purpose 
of counseling is meaningful and if the pur- 
pose of diagnosis is accepted, then this 
approach to diagnosis is worth examining 
as one method of achieving these purposes. 
This approach to diagnosis is likely to yield 
results far closer to the objectives of coun- 
seling than does our present shorthand 
nomenclature for diagnostic categories. 
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Introduction 


Previous reports in this series have re- 
viewed the literature dealing with charac- 
teristics of counselors (1) and described the 
derivation of a pool of items which would 
differentiate between male counselors in 
college counseling bureaus and a miscel- 
laneous college student group (2). In this 
latter report the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey were 
used to extract a group of 111 items charac- 
terizing the response of counselors. These 
items were revised and combined with 39 
items adapted from the Counseling Psy- 
chologist scale of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Men in order to construct 
the experimental scale reported here. 

This scale of 150 items was then admin- 
istered to 60 male teachers who had had no 
courses in counseling and guidance and to 
60 male graduate students and counselors 
who had had at least fifteen semester hours 
work in counseling and guidance. The pur- 
pose was to see whether any of the items 
in the experimental scale would actually 
differentiate between teachers and the 
counselor-students of the counseling group. 
If so, the scale could be used in a larger 
study of teachers and counselors. 


The MMPI and GZTS Items 

The 111 items selected by item analysis 
from the MMPI and GZTS were initially 
combined into a single scale by rescoring 
answer sheets with a new scoring stencil. 
This scoring stencil was keyed according 
to the answers of counselors in college 
counseling bureaus to those items on the 
MMPI and GZTS which differentiated their 
answers from the college student group. 
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Answer sheets of both groups were re. ) 


scored. 


The mean raw score for the counselors | 
on this new scale was 82.62 and that for | 
the college students was 56.52. Frequency } 
polygons showing the comparative raw} 
score distributions of the two groups are | 


presented in Figure 1. 


It can be seen that the scores form two} 
distinct distributions. Eighty-six per cent of | 
the counselor group score above the point | 
of intersection of the two polygons and 8 } 


per cent of the college students score be. 


low that point. The relationship between B 


score on the MMPI-GZTS counselor key 
and group membership can also be ex 


pressed as a biserial correlation coefficient } 
if it is assumed that the trait being meas- | 
ured is attitude toward personality inven- | 
tory items shown by counselors and non- | 
counselors. The biserial correlation between | 
membership in the counselor group and § 
scores on the counselor scale is .856. Af 
reliability for the scale of .950 was esti- F 
mated by means of the Kuder-Richardson } 
formula 20 from the proportion of the total 
group of counselors who answered each f 
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selor scale. 


These MMPI-GZTS items were revised 
considerably and combined with true [ 
false items constructed from the counsel f 
ing psychologist scale of the Strong Voca- § 


tional Interest Blank for Men. Then the 


experimental attitude scale was deemed F 


ready for use with a new sample consist- 
ing of teachers and counselors. 


The Sample 
The scale was given to male students en- 
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Figure 1. Distributions of raw scores on counselor scale. 


Graduate Schools of Education of the 
University of Kansas, Purdue University, 
the University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the Catholic University of 
America, and Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg), who volunteered to take the 


' test. It was also given to male counselors 


employed at these same institutions. This 


' group of sixty male graduate students and 


counselors will be referred to as the coun- 


_ selor group. The ages of this group ranged 
from 23 to 59, with the median age at 32. 


In listing the number of graduate hours 


in educational psychology and guidance 


_ twenty had from 15 to 19 hours, fourteen 


revised 
hs true 
counsel- 
ig Voca- & 
hen the 
deemed 
consist: 


had from 20 to 29 hours, and twenty-six 
' had 30 hours of work or more, equivalent 
_ toa year’s graduate work and beyond. 


Thirteen of this group had less than two 


| years’ experience as a classroom teacher, 
' while forty-six had 2 years or more experi- 
ence in teaching. Twenty of the counselor 


| group were still preparing to be counselors 


and had done no counseling, twelve had 1 


' year of experience in counseling, nine had 


lents en- 
» in the 








2 years, while nineteen had 3 years or 
| More of counseling experience. 





The teacher group was made up of male 
students taking graduate work in educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas, Purdue 
University, and Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pittsburg), who volunteered to take 
the scale. No member of this group had 
more than 3 graduate hours in educational 
psychology or guidance. Their ages ranged 
from 21 to 59, with the median age at 30. 

There was a great deal of dispersion in 
the number of years of classroom teaching 
indicated by this group. The majority 
(thirty-five out of sixty) said they had been 
teaching between 2 and 11 years with nine 
indicating they had taught more than 11 
years, and nine that had had no classroom 
teaching experience. No members of this 
group indicated experience in counseling. 


Procedure 

An item count was made of the responses 
of both groups to the experimental scale. 
The number in’ each group answering an 
item in a given way was used to compute 
a phi coefficient showing the strength of 
that item in indicating membership in either 
the counselor group or the teacher group. 
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The phi coefficient was used to evaluate 
each item’s usefulness in differentiating 
between the two groups. Items were ac- 
cepted whose phi coefficients were greater 
than .18. The magnitude of phi for sig- 
nificance was determined by the formula: 

X?2 

phi? = — ina 2x 2 table 
N 


Results 

Fifty-five of the 150 items on the experi- 
mental scale were significant at the 5-per 
cent level and 38 of these at the 1-per cent 
level. A list of these responses will be furn- 
ished by the writers upon request. 

These significant items were used to con- 
struct a counselor’s scoring key according 
to the responses made to them by the 
counselor group. It is interesting to note 
that only 3 of these are keyed in an op- 
posite direction from the way the item was 
originally answered by counselors in previ- 
ous studies (2). The mean raw score for 
the counselor group on this new key was 
41.68 and that for the teacher group was 
27.98. Standard deviation of the counselor 
group was 5.01 and for the teacher group 
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6.82. Frequency polygons showing the : 
comparative raw score distributions of the | 
two groups are shown in Figure 2. Ninety. 
three per cent of the counselor group score | 
above the point of intersection of the two } 
distributions and 90 per cent of the teach. | 
ers score below the point of intersection. If | 
it is assumed that the trait being measured | 
is attitude of counselors toward structured © 
personality items, the relationship between © 
score and membership in either the teacher | 
or counselor groups can be expressed as a 
biserial correlation coefficient of .943. A 
reliability coefficient of .875 was estimated | 
by means of the Kuder-Richardson formula © 
20 from the proportion of the total group | 
of counselors who answered each item in 
the direction scored on the counselor key. 

Thirty answer sheets were returned too 
late to be included in the male counselor 
group and were treated as an independent 
sample. These came from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the University of Missouri, 
the University of Nebraska, and Kansas 
State College (Manhattan). They were 
scored on the new counselor's key and 
plotted as a separate validation group in 
Figure 2. Only one of the scores of this 
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Figure 2. Distributions of raw score on experimental attitude scale. 
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new counselor group used in cross valida- 
tion fell one raw score point below the low- 
est score of the sixty counselors in the 
basic group. The scores of the cross valida- 
tion group range from 26 to 51 with a 
mean of 41.20 and standard deviation of 
5.93. This mean approximates the 41.68 
mean of the original counselor group. 


Conclusions 
It seems evident from this pilot study 
that the answers of counselors to the items 
of this experimental scale can be differ- 
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entiated from those of teachers. A fourth 
report is planned which will describe an 
attempt to duplicate this study with second- 
ary school counselors on a national scale. 


Received December 2, 1958. 
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Differences in “Degree of Lead” Among F 


Experienced Counselors 


D. G. Danskin and F. P. Robinson’? 
The Ohio State University 


Two conceptions seem to be current in 
present day writing about the field of 
counseling: (1) Counselors who differ in 
theoretical viewpoint are sometimes de- 
scribed as being at extreme opposites in 
the techniques used. Thus the methods 
used by nondirectivists and directivists 
are sometimes thought of as nonoverlap- 
ping constellations. (2) In conducting re- 
search on the counseling process research 
workers have tended to use the counselors 
of only one institution. This has often re- 
sulted in the inference that the local 
sample of counselors and clients was repre- 
sentative of the counseling emphasis found 
in similar institutions. 


Method of Study 


Data from an analysis of 230 tran- 
scribed interviews indicate that both of 
these assumptions are wrong. This sample 
of interviews was obtained from the stu- 
dent counseling centers of five universities: 
Chicago, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Ohio State. Included are interviews by 
85 experienced counselors with 82 clients. 
In addition to the fact that these coun- 
selors come from different centers, many 
of them are known to differ in their theo- 
retical viewpoint concerning counseling 
procedures. 

All of the interviews are verbatim tran- 
scriptions of recorded interviews held with 
university students. It is known that in 
some of these universities the interviews 


1From a paper read at the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, Cleve- 
land, 1958. 

2Supported in part from funds granted to The 
Ohio State University by the Research Founda- 
tion for aid in fundamental research. 
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were picked at random for recording but’ cour 
it is not known that this is true for all the’ the 
universities of this study. The interviews' and 
however, represent a varied sample of | niter 
counselors and schools and are more rep-| is a) 
resentative than is the usual sample of| acce 
interviews from a single university. ' 65-6 
It is not the intention of this paper to! _T! 
compare the effectiveness of specific! rem: 
schools or counselors but to describe the judg 
techniques used by different counselors | the : 
which make it possible to see some of the) of | 
effects of counselor viewpoint, client prob- | cuss: 
lem, and institutional locale on counselor | lead 
techniques. tiver 
Since Muthard (8) and Dipboye (2) | and 
found that dividing interviews into seg-| the 
ments which represent different topics of | each 
discussion is an aid in identifying the) degr 
dynamics of interview behavior, each of | of .9 
these interviews was so divided. A dis-| Tv 
cussion topic consists of all of the con-{ maki 
secutive counselor and client discussion | studi 
that are related to a given topic in the | tecti 
interview. This division of the 230 inter-| (2) 
views produced 892 discussion topics hav- | niqu 
ing seven conversational units or more? | from 
Three judges independently classified the | topic 
client problem being discussed in each of | direc 
the 892 discussion topics as either special | lead 
(visiting, making plans, etc.), adjustment, | by « 
skill, or test interpretation. Such a division | topic 
of interviews and classification of topics | by t 
can be done quite reliably. Three inde- | (mec 
pendent raters made the same dividing } selor 
point for the conversational units 90 per | dicat 
cent of the time. They further agreed 87 | ing t 
avera 
8The analysis provided 314 topics having six and j 
or less conversational units. These were considered | whic’ 
too short for reliable rating and were omitted hand 


from the later aspects of the study. 
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cent of the time on the classification 
~ of a discussion topic. 
é “Degree of lead” is assumed to be a 
J " sensitive measure of the differences in 
, counseling viewpoint on the “directive — 
 nondirective continuum,” and is the prin- 
cipal measure used in this study. The 
' degree to which a counselor's remark leads 
- usually depends on two characteristics: 
” (a) the extent to which the content of the 
ding but  counselor’s remark seems to be ahead of 
rr all the’ the content of the client’s last remark, 
terviews and (b) the degree of pressure or defi- 
mple of niteness in the counselor's remark that 
ore rep. is apparently used to bring about client 
mple of! acceptance of the expressed idea (4, pp. 
y. ' 65-67). 
paper to! The degree of lead of each counselor 
specific! remark was rated independently by two 
ribe the | judges. When this task was completed, 
yunselors| the mean lead and the standard deviation 
ie of the! of lead were determined for each dis- 
mt prob- | cussion topic in the interviews. The mean 
ounselor | lead shows the average amount of direc- 
tiveness or pressure used by the counselor 
oye (2)| and the standard deviation of lead shows 
nto seg-| the variability of techniques used within 
‘opics of | each discussion topic. These measures of 
ring the | degree of lead have reliability coefficients 
each of | of .90 for single discussion units. 
A dis-| Two types of measures are needed in 
the con- | making comparisons among the counselors 
iscussion | studied: (1) the general degree of “di- 
> in the | rectiveness” that each counselor uses, and 
30 inter-| (2) the flexibility or variation in tech- 
yics hay- | niques used by each counselor as he moves 
r more’ | from one speech to another or from one 
fied the | topic to another. The general degree of 
each of | directiveness is measured by the typical 
r special | lead (median of the topic means) used 
ustment, | by each counselor in all his discussion 
division | topics. Each counselor’s flexibility is shown 
f topics | by two other measures: (a) the typical 
2e inde- | (median) standard deviation of each coun- 
dividing } selor’s various discussion units which in- 
; 90 per | dicates his usual flexibility while discuss- 
sreed 87 | ing topics, and (b) the range between the 
average lead used in his “most leading” 
aving six | and in his “least leading” discussion topics 
considered | which shows his variability in method while 
7 ome | handling different problems. 
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Results 


These and other data for each coun- 
selor are summarized in Table 1. Column 
1 identifies each counselor by school and 
client. The schools are identified by capital 
letters A, B, C, D, and E. The counselors 
are identified by arabic numbers 1, 2, 3, 
etc., and the clients are identified by 
lower case letters a, b, c, etc. Thus Alb 
identifies from school A, the interview 
series between counselor 1 and client b. 

Column 2 gives the number of discus- 
sion topics in each counselor-client series, 
with the total number of interviews in 
parentheses. The nature of the dominant 
topic being discussed in each counselor- 
client series is reported in column 3. 

Column 4 indicates the usual level of 
leading used by each counselor with that 
particular client. This measure is the 
median of the various mean lead values 
obtained for all of the discussion topics 
in that counselor-client series. 

For each counselor-client series the 
flexibility of the counselor’s techniques 
within each discussion topic is shown in 
column 5 and is represented by the typical 
(median) standard deviation obtained on 
that counselor’s discussion topics. Each 
counselor's flexibility as he moves from 
topic to topic is given in column 6 and is 
represented by the range between the 
average lead for the most leading and the 
average lead for the least leading unit in 
each counselor-client series. 

Thus, the first row in the table reads 
as follows: at school “C” in the interview 
series between counselor “5” and client 
“a” there were six discussion topics in two 
interviews. The dominant topic being 
discussed was an adjustment problem. The 
median or typical amount of mean lead in 
these six discussion topics, as rated on a 
fifty-point scale by two judges was 10.5 
with an S.D. of 5.1. The range of mean 
leads in these six topics was from 8.1 to 
17.0. 


Major Implications of the Table 


1. It will be noted that counselors 
have been arranged in order of increasing 

















D. G. Danskin and F. P. Robinson 
Table 1 
Characteristic Techniques of Experienced 
Counselors in Order of Degree of Lead S 
Co 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ( 
School No. of Type Median Range** 3 
Counselor Topics (and of Median SD of of E 
Client Interviews) Problem Lead Lead Lead §& E 
*C5a 6 (2) Adj 10.5 5.1 81-170 B A 
D2b 14 (3) Adj 11.2 9.5 7.3-265 E 
Adc 7 (1) Adi 11.3 6.9 6.1-330 | A 
*C2a 11 (8) Adj—Sp 11.4 7.1 65-270 | 8B 
*C4b 7 (3) Adj 13.5 3.9 10.1-189 = 
A4g 7 (1) Adj 13.8 10.9 7.7-281 § 2 
B2b 21 (4) Adj 13.9 10.7 71-143 § - 
*C6a 7 (8) Adj 14.0 5.3 95-158 | A 
*C3a 3 (2) Adj 14.2 5.0 12.1-162 | = 
Ada 7 (1) Adj 14.6 10.6 83-259 | A 
*C5b 8 (5) Adj 14.6 6.0 91-215 | # 
A4a 18 (3) Adj 15.6 10.2 10.1-238 | 8 
D2a 10 (4) Adj 15.6 10.6 51-315 | § 
A4h 6 (1) Adj 16.0 112 11.6-232 | A 
*C4a 1 (1) Adj 16.3 7.6 13.7-18.9 A 
*Cla 7 (2) Adj 16.5 45 12.5—19.9 A 
A8a 11 (6) Adj 17.0 10.0 12.5-34.5 E 
B2a 41 (10) Adj 17.7 12.2 7.7-39.1 A 
Bla 17 (8) Adj 18.1 11.0 6.6—40.0 A 
Ala 20 (4) Adj 19.0 74 9.8—28.2 E 
A8b 10 (6) Adj 20.1 13.9 14.1—0 4 A 
Adi 7 (1) Sp—Adj 20.3 10.8 15.1-305 § 
*Ela 20 (5) Adj 20.5 10.6 13.0-358 |§ A 
Dlc 3 (1) Adj—TI 20.6 10.7 19.8-233 | | 
E9b 18 (4) Adj—Sk 20.8 11.4 16.3-258 | / 
A4j 6 (1) Sp 20.9 10.5 12.9-316 | 
Ald 10 (2) Adj 21.0 11.7 12.5-333 § 
A6a 16 (2) Adj 21.2 12.3 14.9-374 C 
Ble 26 (3) : Adj 21.4 11.9 8.1-35.7 = 
Alf 6 (1). Adj 22.1 10.1 17.6—314 on 
E9a 20 (4) Sk 22.3 10.6 11.0—40.0 
A4e 16 (2) Adj 23.1 10.5 10.8—379 
B5c 5 (2) Adj 23.7 11.7 14.4-313 | “m 
Dlb 2 (1) Adj—TI 23.8 8.8 23.7-268 | rea 
AQj 6 (1) Adj—Sp 24.0 8.7 165-394 | a 
B6b 12 (2) Adj 24,1 8.8 7.5-34.1 FF 
Alb 2 (1) Adj 24.2 11.0 178-319 | of 
Dla 9 (8) Adj 24.2 12.4 18.8—33.8 | oth 
*E6a 2 (1) Adj 24.2 6.1 18.6-286 | dic 
E7a 33 (8) Sk 24.9, 8.5 13.9-339 | aid 
A4f 2 (1) Adj—TI 24.4 10.3 18.3-296 | “~. 
D4a 7 (2) Adj 24.4 10.1 17.7-294 | ™ 
B4b 7 (2) Adj 24.5 8.2 21.4333 | dis 
A4d 8 (1) Adj 24.6 11.7 14,9-29.5 an 
B2c 10 (3) Adj 24.9 15.5 13.3-381 | hel 
E4a 18 (5) Adj 24.9 9.5 144-952 B 
B3b 23 (4) Adj 25.0 10.9 15.7-38.0 po 
B5b 2 (2) Adj 25.0 12.3 21.1-29.8 | mc 
B6a 10 (2) Adj 25.0 11.9 15.5-322 | dis 
B3a 8 (2) Adj 25.3 217 20.7—83.7 na 
E8a 4 (2) Adj—Sk 25.4 11.5 146-305 | 
El2a 32 (7) Sk—Adj 25.5 11.8 12.5-31.7 | 8° 
Agh 9 (2) Adj 26.0 79 19.3-33.6 } kn 
es 





0.1-189 | 


7.7—28.1 
7.1-34.3 
9.5—15.8 
2.1-16.2 
8.3—25.9 
9.1-215 
0.1—23,.8 
5.1-81.5 
1.6—23.2 
3.7—18.9 
2.5—19,9 
2.5—34.5 
7.7—89,7 
6.6—40.0 
9.8—28.2 
4, l— A 
5.1-30.5 
3.0—35.8 
9.8—23.3 
6.3—25.8 
2.9—31.6 
2.5—33.8 
4,9—37.4 
8.1—35.7 
7.6—31.4 
1.0—40.0 
0.8—37.9 
4.4—31.3 
3.7—26.6 
6.5—39.4 
7.5—34.1 
7.8—31.9 
8.8—33.8 
8.6—28.6 
3.9—33.9 
8.3—29.6 
7.7—29.4 
1.4—33.3 
4,.9—29.5 
3.3—38.1 
4.4—35.2 
5.7—38.0 
1.1—29.8 
9.5 —32.2 
).7—33.7 
4.6—30.5 
2.5—31.7 
).3—33.6 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
2 8 4 5 6 
No. of Type Median Range** 
Topics (and of Median SD of of 
Interviews) Problem Lead Lead Lead 

8 (2) Adj 26.0 10.2 15.2—29.2 

25 (4) Adj 26.0 8.9 16.9—41.6 

1 (1) Sk 26.0 w7 25.6—26.4 

11 (2) Ti 26.1 12.7 11.2—84.5 

20 (7) SK 26.1 9.9 19.5—41.6 

7 (2) Adj 26.4 9.0 19.8—33.2 

5 (2) Adj 26.5 11.8 18.5—33.0 

E2a 20 (4) Sk 26.5 11.0 18.2—37.7 

B5a 17 (8) Adi 26.7 15.4 15.5—42.6 

D3a 5 (2) Adj 26.7 8.8 17.8—29.9 

A2i 1 (1) Adj 26.8 9.6 26.5—27.0 

Ella 24 (8) Sk 27.0 9.9 19.0—37.2 

Alc 17 (8) Adj 27.1 11.1 11.8—40.3 

B8c 6 (2) Adj 27.3 10.1 21.4—32.1 

B7a 4 (8) Adj 27.4 9.3 20.8—32.9 

E8a 18 (4) Adj 27.7 11.9 15.4—41.9 

A2e 7 (2) Adj 28.0 7.1 23.8—38.0 

A2d 8 (1) Adj—TI 28.2 8.4 23.8—31.1 

A2f 8 (1) Adj 28.6 8.3 17.4—34.7 

El0a 10 (2) Sk 28.7 6.5 23.8—37.7 

ASec 8 (1) Adj—TI—Sp 29.0 10.1 21.9—34.4 

A2g 4 (2) Adj 29.1 8.0 25.4—34.8 

Blb 8 (2) Adj 29.4 11.1 16.6—34.2 

A2b 1 (1) TI 29.8 9.5 28.9—30.6 

E10b 16 (4) Sk 29.8 9.2 22.7—86.4 

Ale 4 (1) Sp 80.8 9.6 20.4—31.1 

Ellb 15 (7) Adj—Sk $1.8 9.5 21.8—37.7 

A2a 7 (2) TI 82.6 8.2 22.8—39.1 

E8b 24 (6) Sk 83.4 10.4 16.5—46.0 
Median of 

Column 7.9 (2.2) 24,4 9.8 15.0—32.5 





*Those known to be nondirective counselors. 
———. between average lead in most leadiag topic 
cussion. 


“median lead” (see column 4). There are 
real differences in counseling techniques 
among some of the counselors, with some 
of them leading much more than the 
others. On the other hand, no marked 
dichotomy exists among the counselors, 
although one might expect such dichoto- 
mies from the usual nondirective-directive 
discussion. Only once (between the fourth 
and fifth counselors) does the difference 
between successive counselors exceed two 
points. Such breaks as seen in Table 1 are 
more apt to occur near the extremes of a 
distribution and do not seem to be related 
to the directiveness-nondirectiveness cate- 
gories. The eight counselors definitely 
known to be nondirective counselors are 


and average lead in least leading topic of dis- 


starred in the table. This includes the six 
capital C counselors and the capital E1 and 
E6 counselors. It will be seen that all of 
these counselors appear in the same half of 
the table, but others definitely known not to 
be nondirectivists are mixed in with them. 
As might be expected, nondirectivists tend, 
on the average, to lead less than other 
counselors, but there is no definite demar- 
cation between the nondirectivists and the 
others. Non-nondirectivists do not lead as 
much nor as consistently as they are some- 
times described. 

2. Another factor making for degree of 
lead in the table seems to be the primary 
type of problem being discussed in the 


interviews (see column 3). For instance, 
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clients with adjustment problems tend to 
occur more often in the first half of the 
table where the counselors are, on the 
average, leading less, while those clients 
with skill problems occur most often in 
the last half of the table. When discussing 
adjustment problems with a counselor, a 
client has to take more responsibility for 
recalling relevant aspects of his problem 
and for working out their relationships. 
In contrast, in skill problems the client 
can get little help from introspection or 
thinking about his problem, but must have 
a coach who can develop a guided learn- 
ing experience for the client. The coun- 
selor takes more responsibility, or leads 
more, with a skill problem. 

8. Another source of variation appears 
to be in the differing characteristics of 
these counseling centers. These differences 
may be the result of the manner in which 
the program is organized, of the local 
reputation of the counseling center among 
students, or of the predilection of coun- 
selors for favorite topics and methods. 
Thus, different kinds of problems appear 
to predominate in different centers. Notice 
the relation between column 1, which 
identifies the school, and column 8, which 
lists the dominant problems. School “E,” 
which is Ohio State, has more skill prob- 
lems than the others and tends to be in 
the lower half of the table, where coun- 
selors average more “leading.” Schools “C” 
and “D” treat only adjustment problems 
and are generally in the first half of the 
table where counselors are leading less. 

A reading of protocols showed that one 
school emphasized vocational problems, a 
second emphasized emotional adjustment 
problems, and a third treated skill prob- 
lems predominantly. These differences 
among universities indicate that interviews 
obtained at any one school are probably 
not typical of all others, and that research 
studies must include a wide sample of in- 
terviews. 

4. It will be noted that several coun- 
selors have more than one client. There 
is good reason to expect that these several 
clients are randomly obtained and _ this 





suggests that, if a counselor adapted flex. 


bly to each client’s needs, he might us| 


techniques which varied as much as the! 
average difference between counselors,| 
This is not so. In each case there is some 
variability in the techniques used by each! 
counselor with his different clients but | 





none of the counselors who had severd 
clients used techniques which varied a! 


much as the average difference between 
counselors. While the average difference | 
between counselors is 4.9 points, tt) 
average difference between those coun 
selors having several clients is only 34° 
points. This difference is significant at 
the .01 per cent level of confidence. Even 
though the counselors exhibited some 
variability, they tend to maintain their 
same relative position in the table. Could 
this be due to the habitual manner a coun- | 
selor assumes? That is, no matter how 
clients and their problems may differ, a 
given counselor uses similar techniques 
with each of his clients? 


Summary 


The analysis of the degree of lead used 
in the counseling interviews of this study 
suggests the following conclusions: 

1. Experienced counselors were found 
to lie along a continuum in degree 
of lead. There are real differences 
between some of these counselors. 
However, they do not fall into con- 
stellations such as might be sug: 
gested by the directive-nondirective 
dichotomy. 

2. The nondirective counselors who 
could be identified tended to be in 
the lower half of the scale in amount 
of directiveness, but other counselors 
overlapped with these nondirectiv- 
ists. 

8. Counselors who had several clients 
varied their techniques somewhat 
from client to client, but they stil 
tended to maintain their same rela- 
tive position in the table. 

4, The pattern of counselor techniques 
used and the type of client problems 
handled at the five university coun- 
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seling centers tended to differ some- 
what. Studies based only on local 
interviews are therefore apt to be 
using biased samples. This would 
indicate the need to use a wider 
sampling of interviews in research 
studies. 
Received October 29, 1953. 
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New Insights on the Role of Occupational 


Information m Counseling 


Herbert Rusalem 
Long Island University 


Some workers in vocational guidance 
have expressed concern about the current 
interest in the psychological aspects of as- 
sisting individuals to plan, enter, and suc- 
ceed in occupations. They have felt that 
the pendulum of emphasis has swung alto- 
gether too far in the direction of allying 
vocational guidance with psychotherapy. 
It has been their feeling that the sound 
original philosophy of Frank Parsons has 
been perverted and that we have indis- 
criminately joined the bandwagon of the 
psychological sciences. They perceive with 
alarm the possibility of a day not too dis- 
tant when occupational information will 
pass into its twilight phase. 

Basically, the question may be stated: 
do some of the recent psychologically 
oriented contributions to the literature 
necessarily render obsolete the use of oc- 
cupational information? Or is there some 
reason to believe that rather than passing 
into limbo, the use of occupational informa- 
tion may be stimulated by newer and more 
significant conceptions of its use? 

The so-called psychological emphasis in 
vocational guidance may be best exempli- 
fied by current studies in the nature and 
patterns of occupational choice and the re- 
formulation of guidance understandings de- 
veloping therefrom. This emphasis is weli 
illustrated by the search for a general 
theory of occupational choice by Ginzberg 
and associates (1) and by a recent article 
on the role of the self-concept in vocational 
guidance (2). 

Ginzberg has identified some of the fac- 
tors which enter into occupational choice, 
grouping them in three major categories. 
Under a grouping known as the “self” such 
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factors were recorded as capacities, inter. | 


ests, goals and values, and time perspective, 
In the group of “reality” factors were the 
influence of the family, education, know 


edge of the world of work, and life plan, | 
Finally Ginzberg reports the importance of | 
“key persons” in the student's life in occu | 


pational choice. In essence, occupational 
choice is regarded as a process which is 


developmental in character, is related to | 
past experience and influences the futur: | 


development of the person, is basically ir. 
reversible, has the quality of a compromise, 
and is interwoven with emotional factors. 


The Self-Concept and Occupational 
Information 


Super (2) has written of vocational choice | 
as an implementation of the individual's | 
self-concept. In redefining the field in these | 


terms, he has pointed up the feeling of 


some workers that there exists a conflict | 
between these concepts and the traditional 


perception of vocational guidance as a 


blending of knowledge of the self with | 


knowledge of the world of work. Super 
believes that the two approaches may be 
synthesized into a comprehensive approach 
which may serve as a guidepost in profes- 
sional vocational guidance. 

But how does such thinking relate to 
occupational information? By its very na 
ture, the process of occupational choice 


subsumes a significant role for occupa { 


tional information. In choosing a field of 


work, at any stage of his development, the | 


individual ordinarily faces alternatives. As 


he exercises a preference for one vocation | 
as opposed to one or more other vocations, | 


he reveals personal perceptions of jobs and 
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Role of Occupational Information 


the world of work. However imperfect or 
distorted these perceptions may be, they 
represent an incorporation of job facts into 
the personality. 

Although the analogy may seem absurd, 
if one may imagine an individual develop- 
ing wholly without occupational informa- 
tion of any sort, it is apparent that oc- 
cupational choice would be impossible for 
that person. Consequently, the foundations 
of occupational choice lie in knowledge of 
and feelings about occupations. It should 
be noted at this point that the occupa- 
tional information possessed by the indi- 


ety of media. A relatively small propor- 
tion of this knowledge may have been 
gained through formal techniques such as 
reading, teaching, audio-visual aids, and the 
like. For most of us, occupational informa- 
tion is inseparable from all the other prod- 
ucts of learning and like such learning it 
becomes an integral part of the psychologi- 
cal field, passing from ground into figure 
as the need of the person differentiates it 
from other information. 

Beyond the basic assumption that oc- 
cupational information necessarily underlies 
occupational choice is Ginzberg’s observa- 


al choice} tion that such information is a dynamic in 


the process of choice. It should be noted 
that here again the perceptions of the in- 
dividual are not necessarily congruent with 
objective fact. The prospective teacher 
who perceives this field as a desirable one 


for his life career may be selecting ele- 


ments in the profession which are sub- 
sidiary parts of the job or which may be 
contrary to teaching practice altogether. 
In essence, it is not what exists “in reality” 
in a vocation which enters into occupa- 


tional thinking, but what comprises the in- 


dividual’s personal perceptions of it. 

It is suggested by Super (2) that the de- 
velopment of the self-concept is initiated 
in childhood and that it tends to influ- 
ence personal and vocational adjustments 
throughout life. Self-concept is the way a 
person looks upon himself and determines 
in part the way in which he looks upon the 
world. In making occupational choices, 
the client uses not so much the objective 
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test and other data we have gathered nor 
the carefully annotated picture of the world 
of work that has been drawn for him. 
Rather, he puts his own perceptions of 
these to the task of occupational choice 
and these perceptions are consistent with 
his psychological field and his personal 
need. 


New Roles for Occupational 
Information 


These concepts open new vistas for oc- 
cupational information. We need not 
abandon careful occupational research and 
cease the issuance of current data on the 
world of work. Instead, we need to re- 
evaluate our use of these materials and re- 
direct their application to vocational guid- 
ance. It is no longer enough to teach 
classes in occupations as though this is 
primarily a field of subject matter. It 
will no longer suffice to refer a student 
to an occupational library. It will now 
be necessary to incorporate occupational 
information into the counseling of the 
whole person. But it must be more than 
lip service. The counselor and client shall 
have to strive for understandings and ap- 
preciations of the meanings of occupational 
information in the larger problem of oc- 
cupational choice and the still larger prob- 
lem of personal adjustment. 

If one accepts vocational guidance and 
vocational adjustment as functions of the 
self-concept of the individual, a mechanistic 
view of occupational information is no 
longer tenable. The process of imparting 
occupational information will become inter- 
woven with the problem of meanings. A 
movie on the profession of nursing will not 
necessarily result in similar understand- 
ings of the profession on the part of a group 
of students. One may perceive the contact 
with sick individuals as the whole nursing 
job and find it consistent with her self- 
concept. Another student may select the 
aspect of making beds and providing physi- 
cal comfort as the essence of the job and 
may reject it as unsuitable for her. 

In fact, the presentation of occupational 
information must assume that for the client 
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it becomes a process of selective percep- 
tion. Clients will perceive the experience 
in ways which are rational to their own 
frame of reference. Ideas and feelings will 
be selected and brought from ground into 
figure because of their consistency with the 
self-concept. The individual approaches 
the learning situation with organizations of 
concepts which, to a large degree, deter- 
mine his use of that experience. Conse- 
quently in counseling, to present occupa- 
tional information haphazardly is to reduce 
the element of prediction which lends 
scientific character to our profession. Prior 
to establishing a program of occupational 
education for 2 client, the counselor will 
need to know the client and will need to 
be able to make better-than-chaiice pre- 
dictions of the meanings of the planned 
experiences to him. Only then can the 
growth of the client be systematically 
furthered by occupational information. 

In this frame of reference, the use of 
occupational information is viewed as an 
emotional one and may be perceived as hav- 
ing a dual role in counseling: (1) the ex- 
ploratory role, and (2) the verification role. 


The Exploratory Role 


The exploratory role of occupational in- 
formation is a predecision one. In addition 
to self-knowledge, decision-making hinges 
on familiarity with the elements which go 
into the respective choices and the over-all 
milieu which surrounds these choices. In 
the exploratory phase, the person is col- 
lecting data which may be of no immediate 
importance to decision-making but which 
may remain in ground, or even become 
figure in later occupational differentiation. 

For example, a youngster’s experiences 
in the doctor’s office need not necessarily 
be related to the vocational adjustment of 
the student, but it may relate to the rich- 
ness of perceptions of the world of work 
which may aid in crystallizing choices later 
on. Nor is this function limited to child- 
hood. Individuals faced by the problem of 
vocational reorganization, because of de- 
velopments in their physical capacities or 
emotional growth, may need to explore the 
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world of work for data which will aid them | 
to reorganize their vocational field. If one) 
understands adjustment as a constant serie; | 
of organizations and reorganizations, the, | 
the exploratory role of occupational infor. | 
mation takes its meaning from the need of |” 
the individual for elements with which to | 
effect reorganization in the direction of! 
equilibrium and a release from tension, © 
In the exploratory role as in the verifica. | 
tion role, occupational information is tinged | 
with emotional and perceptual overtones, | 
The “floundering period” of adolescence js 
a period for the exploratory use of occupa: | 
tional information gathered on the job and | 
applied to the problems of making more | 
permanent occupational decisions. These | 
short-term jobs provide young men and | 
women with experiences which are deeply | 
meaningful to them. These are incorporated | 
into the self-concept and modify it as the 
need arises. In any event, to explore oc | 
cupations prior to reaching occupational | 
decisions is to inject the total personality | 
into the experience. 
These are not merely objective try-outs, | 
they are tests of reality. As a student ex. [| 
plores the world of work through books, | 
movies, radio, television, part-time jobs, | 
plant visits, bull sessions, class discussions, | 
and personal observations, he imbues these | 
activities with emotional meanings signifi- | 
cant to the whole person. He sees these jobs } 
not merely as collections of functions or 
conglomerations of relationships but as | 
leading to a type of self-appraisal in which | 
he reaches some tentative decisions about | 
how well they fit into his scheme of things. 
As they have meaning for him, so are they 
assigned areas in the psychological field of 
varying prominence and differentiation. 
Since exploratory experiences with occvu- 
pational information are emotional experi- 
ences, the most effective counseling tech- 
niques are those which permit the greatest 
degree of ego-involvement and which allow 
for the maximum testing of the self-con- 
cept in the reality of the world of work. 
Consequently, the most efficient use of oc- 
cupational information in an exploratory | 
sense would appear to lie in those experi- 
ences which involve most nearly the whole 
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person. If such is the case, more passive 
techniques such as readings, movies, visits 
and the like are less satisfactory than more 
active approaches. Within this framework, 
work tryouts and summer part-time jobs 
should offer the most fruitful occupational 
experiences. Writers have spoken of the 
values of getting the “feel”of the job. Per- 
haps by the “feel” of the job they have 
implied the emotions which surround oc- 
cupational experiences. Individuals may 
read about retail store selling and engage 
in fantasies about the congruence of that 
profession to the self-eoncept. But selling 
in a department store during the Christmas 
rush season may be a deeply meaningful 
contact with reality which profoundly in- 
fluences occupational choice and vocational 
adjustment. 

By its deeply emotional significance, the 
exploratory role of occupational informa- 
tion provides raw material for counseling. 
An interview built about a student’s read- 
ings in a pamphlet is less emotionally 
charged than the student’s direct experi- 
ences with that occupation and the people 
who work in it. Consequently, in its ex- 
ploratory role, occupational information 
cannot be perceived as a collection of oc- 
cupational facts and job market data. It 
needs to be perceived as a student’s feel- 
ings about an occupation as a result of his 
coniact with it. The more intimate and 
the more emotional the contact, the more 
valid will be its contribution to decision- 
making and to counseling. 


The Verification Role 


Having reached a tentative occupational 
choice, the individual engages in a proc- 
ess of reality testing. His vocational ex- 
ploration narrows to one, or at best, a few 
fields. Perceiving himself as a worker in 
these fields, he reads further about them, 
trains for them, discusses them, and, per- 
haps, obtains employment in them. In each 
instance, his original hypothesis is being 
tested: “In the light of this additional in- 
formation about my chosen vocation, is 
it still consistent with my expectations and 
my ideas about myself?” 


Role of Occupational Information 
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For the most part, the verification proc- 
ess is closely allied to the process of se- 
lective perception. Unless additional oc- 
cupational information is grossly inconsist- 
ent with the self-concept, elements are se- 
lected from the experience which tend to 
support and reinforce it. Thus, the student 
who has selected a career in drafting tends 
to perceive the components of drafting in 
ways which are least disturbing to the pres- 
ent self-organization. Minor inconsistencies 
are resolved and rationalizations are made 
which are acceptable to the self. Major 
discrepancies become the foci of conflict 
and if they cannot be resolved and incor- 
porated into the self-concept, the individual 
may move from the verification phase back 
into the exploratory phase to find a voca- 
tion which offers fewer inconsistencies with 
the self-concept. 

In the verification role, occupational in- 
formation is again not wholly objective. 
The individual brings to the occupational 
information an organizing mechanism or 
structure which to a degree determines how 
the information will be perceived and ap- 
plied to the situation. This predetermining 
organization is characteristic of the individ- 
ual and, although the pressures are toward 
its preservation, changes in it may result 
from the experience. In counseling the per- 
son who has reached a vocational decision, 
the stress lies not so much upon his as- 
certaining the facts of the job but upon 
his feelings about these facts and how they 
relate to his feelings about himself. The 
hours of work, the expected salary, the 
training required, the working conditions, 
and the labor market in that field assume 
importance in an individual lit: only as 
they relate to the personality. 

If this position is tenable, then the use 
of occupational information as a verifica- 
tion technique in counseling is largely a 
matter of working with people’s feelings. 
It cannot be seen as a mechanical process 
apart from the emotional climate in which 
the individual moves and the concept which 
he has of himself. Instead, the interaction 
between the person and the occupational 
information may concern and precipitate 
severe emotional reactions. When a high 
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schoo! senior who has been planning to 
enter dentistry to fulfill his own and his 
family’s concept of himself discovers that 
he cannot satisfy the minimal requirements 
of manual dexterity, it may be expected that 
considerable conflict may be created. 

Counselors frequently encounter the 
problem of the student who has made an 
occupational choice which, in the light of 
test results and counseling interviews, seems 
unsuitable to the counselor. The techniques 
of dealing with this problem have been 
the concern of vocational counselors in all 
guidance settings. In our frame of refer- 
ence, we view this student or adult as an 
individual who has selected a field which 
appears to him to satisfy his self-concept, 
as a person who persists in planning for 
entrance into it because the occupational 
information and experiences which he has 
had have not been realistically meaningful 
to him. In instances where the selected oc- 
cupation is in keeping with the reality 
situation, counseling in the verification 
stage seeks to provide clients with an emo- 
tional situation in which the client may ob- 
tain occupational information which can 
be incorporated into his self-concept. On 
the other hand, where discrepancy exists 
between the occupational choice and the 
reality situation, counseling needs to pro- 
vide emotionally meaningful experiences 
which will stimulate conflict and reorgani- 
zation. 

In any event, occupational information 
seems to function in the verification stage 
as it did in the exploratory stage. This in- 
formation is associated with feelings and 
attitudes and, as such, is most effectively 
used by the individual when he may in- 
teract with it in a way which is most emo- 
tionally significant to him. As a result, oc- 
cupational information in the verification 
stage is most adequately obtained on the 
job. In a work setting, emotional involve- 
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ment is most likely. When employed in a | 
vocation or in tasks related to that voca- 
tion, the client interacts most closely with | 
the occupational data which is available 
On the other hand, the least satisfactory | 
techniques of presenting occupational in. | 
formation for verification purposes are | 


those which are intellectual and abstract, 
In any case counselors need to help clients 
to become ego-involved in the search for 
vocational information. Most often the 
greatest degree of personal investment oc. 


curs when the client is directly experienc. | 


ing the job first hand. 


Summary 


The growing emphasis on psychological | 


factors in vocational guidance does not 
minimize the role of occupational informa- 
tion. On the contrary, new and more power- 
ful concepts of its use may be forthcoming, 
As an example, it is pointed out that oc 
cupational information has greater meaning 
when it is related to the emotional life of 
the client. In both its exploratory and its 
verification roles, occupational information 
must be perceived in terms of its meaning 
to a given individual. When this informa- 
tion is related to feelings, it becomes most 
effective in achieving the aims of counsel- 
ing. It is suggested that the closer the 
proximity of the individual to the actual 
job of his choice the greater will be the 
helpfulness of the occupational information 
gained in aiding clients to select occupa- 
tions, to confirm realistic choices, and to 
negate unrealistic vocational decisions. 


Received November 80, 1958. 
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Age Ditferences in 7“ Values and Desires 


Stanley L. Singer and Buford Stefflre 
Los Angeles Board of Education 


One of the personality dimensions of the 
individual which may be considered dur- 
ing counseling is his system of values, par- 
ticularly as it applies to a job. By knowing 
his desires and wishes in this regard, we 
come closer to perceiving the world of 
work as he perceives it. Such perceptions 
help us understand the individual and the 
individual to understand himself. 

Centers! approached this problem by a 
polling procedure which sampled the job 
values of adult males and contrasted the 
choices of middle class and working class 
respondents. His major finding was that the 
middle class particularly valued self-ex- 
pression opportunities in a job while the 
working class valued security. His research 
leaves unanswered, however, the question 
of whether there are differences in job de- 
sires between adolescents and adults. There- 
fore we do not know the extent to which 
job values are independent of age. 

This paper attempts to explore the prob- 
lem of age differences in job values and 
desires by repeating the essentials of Cen- 
ters’ research with a ‘group of high school 
seniors. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 878 Caucasian high 
school male seniors in the Los Angeles City 
Schools who had a specialized vocational 
guidance program made available to them 
during the 1952-53 school year. The guid- 
ance program consisted of the following 
seven steps: (1) At an initial meeting of 
the seniors, the purpose of the counseling 
was explained and it was made plain that 
the students might accept or reject the 
counseling program. After this initia] meet- 
ing the counseling resolved itself into a 
~‘IRichard Centers. Psychology of Social Class. 


Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1949, 219 pp. 


highly personalized nine to twelve hours of 
vocational advisement. (2) Tests were ad- 
ministered measuring capacity, interest, 
and temperament. (3) An initial interview 
was held with the counselor to relate tests 
and personal-social background to tentative 
vocational objectives. (4) Occupational in- 
formation was made available. (5) Further 
testing was provided as needed. (6) A final 
interview to plan objectives and training 
was held. (7) An invitation was sent to the 
parents to come in for an interview with 
the counselor regarding the student's plans. 
During the first interview with the coun- 
selor the student was given the Job Values 
and Desires card developed by Centers 
(see Figure 1). Tabulations were made of 
first choices. Comparisons were then made 
between the choices of a synthesized popu- 
lation of Centers’ urban subjects and the 
adolescents in the present sample. 





School Date 


Job Values and Desires 


If you had a choice of one of these kinds of jobs, 
which would you choose? (Put a number “1” by 
your FIRST choice. If you have OTHER choices 
which you would like to indicate, put a number 
“2” by your second choice and a number “8” by 
your third.) 
__A. A job where you could be a leader. 
._..B. A very interesting job. 
._..C, A job where you would be looked upon 
very highly by your fellow men. 
_..D. A job where you could be boss. 
. A job which you were absolutely sure of 
keeping. 
. A job where you could express your feel- 
ings, ideas, talent, or skill. 
. A very highly paid job. 
. A job where you could make a name for 
yourself—or become famous. 
I. A job where you could help other people. 
...J. A job where you could work more or less 
on your own. 


Name 





Figure 1. Job Values and Desires Card (Centers) 
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Chi square was calculated with the Yates 
correction for continuity. To do this, two- 
by-two tables were set up with the two 
populations and the value being considered 
against all other values. For example, 
Rows: (1) Centers’ adult sample, (2) Adoles- 
cents. Columns: (1) Value A—A job where 
you cov d be leader, (2) All other Values. 


Table 1 
Chi Squared Test of Age Differences in 
Job Values and Desires 














Adult Males Adolescent 
Category (N=:809) Males 
Percent (N=—373) 
Percent 
A. Leadership 5 8 
B. Interesting 
Experience 11 21 01 
C. Esteem 5 8 
D. Power 8 4 
E. Security 15 13 
F. Self-Expression 23 21 
G. Profit 6 12 01 
H. Fame 2 4 .05 
I. Social Service ll 6 
J. Independence 19 13 01 
Results 


Table 1 shows the results of the tabula- 
tions and comparisons. The adult group 
selected the values of “self-expression” and 
“independence” more than any other cate- 
gories and chose “power” and “fame” the 
least. The adolescent group selected the 
values of “self-expression” and “interest” 
more than the other categories and chose 
“leadership” and “esteem” the least. The 
null hypothesis being tested by the chi 
square calculations is that selection of a 
given job value is unrelated to age. As is 
apparent from the results, this hypothesis 
does not always hold. 

On category “B”—a very interesting job— 
chi square was significant beyond the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. The selection 
of this value is significantly and positively 
related to adolescence. 

On category “G’—a very highly paid 
job—chi square was significant beyond the 
1 per cent level of confidence. Adults were 
less concerned with profit for work than 
were the adolescents. 

On category “H”—a job where you could 
make a name for yourself—or become fam- 







ous—chi square was significant at the 5 | 
per cent level of confidence. The adult | 
group underselected this value of fame as | 
compared with the adolescents who ap- | 
peared to be more concerned with fame. | 

The final significant category, “J”—a job | 
where you could work more or less on your [| 
own—resulted in a chi square significant | 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. Choos- 
ing the value of “independence” was related | 
to being an adult. 3 


Discussion 





Summarizing the findings then, adult | 
males were not particularly concerned with 
an “interesting” job, with “fame” nor with 
“profit” in comparison with the group of 
high school seniors. On the other hand, the 
urban adults overselected a job where you 
could “work more or less on your own,” 
while the adolescents did not attach much 
importance to “independence.” 

It is apparent from these findings that 
job values and desires do vary with age. 
The aura of money, interest, and fame ap- 
pears to overshadow other motives in the 
value structure of the adolescents as com- } 
pared with adults. We can only speculate | 
as to the cultural factors that have condi- 
tioned these attitudes in our sample. 

The development of the adolescent boy 
is characterized by needs for recognition 
from peers and adults. This need may ex- 
plain his overselection of fame as a job 
value. Financial concerns are also becom- 
ing more prominent as clothes, dating, and 
cars begin to play a more significant role. 
These material goals may lead to his se- 
lection of profit as a job value. We have all 
talked with high school boys who assured 
us that they could easily get all A’s but they 
just weren't “interested:” Does this protec- 
tive facade of disinterest prompt the selec- 
tion of “a very interesting job?” Undoubt- 
edly these factors are only a partial ex- 
planation for the findings and differences 
reported here and perhaps equally plausi- 
ble ones could be made from different 
premises. 

In contrast to the adolescent, the adult 
group emphasized the value of “indepen- 
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dence.” It is reasonable to assume that by 


cupationally, he is sufficiently realistic to 
recognize that his chances of becoming 
wealthy or famous are slight. The adult’s 
preoccupation with the value of “indepen- 
dence” in a job may be indicative of the 
fact that after working for other people for 
a number of years the chance to “be one’s 
own boss” appears to be highly desirable. 
We can only speculate that it is easier for 
an adult to adjust his standard of living to 
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a particular salary level and to discount 
fame and job interest than to adapt to lack 
of independence on the job. 

In summary then, the present study has 
demonstrated differences between adoles- 
cent and adult males on preferences to- 
ward job values. It is suggested that adoles- 
cents exhibit certain culturally determined 
stereotypes toward jobs that change with 
the acquisition of stable adult work ex- 
perience. 

Received November 14, 1953. 
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MMPI Profiles and Interview Behavior 


L. E. Drake 
University of Wisconsin 


This study is an attempt to discover 
whether there are any particular profile 
patterns on the card form of the MMPI 
which characterize male counselees who 
may be difficult for inexperienced coun- 
selors to deal with as well as to obtain more 
descriptive information regarding profile 
patterns in general for a student population. 


Procedure 


The first step was to read case notes in 
the files of the Student Counseling Center 
and to note descriptive phrases and other 
data on key-sort cards. Since it was de- 
sired to obtain a representative sample of 
students coming to a counseling center, 
students were included who had taken the 
MMPI but who never had a counseling 
conference. At times the number of new 
counselees was so great that appointments 
had to be made well in advance; hence, 
tests were often assigned by an intake in- 
terviewer before a counseling conference. 
Including these profiles has an important 
implication in the analysis of results as will 
be noted later. 

To eliminate any possible bias, the MMPI 
profiles had been pulled from the folders 
before the author read the cases. No inter- 
pretations of the meaning of the phrases 
used by the counselors in describing the 
behavior of the counselees were made by 
the author at the time of reading the notes. 
Profiles and other data were thus obtained 
for 1,080 male students. 

After the key-sort cards had been punch- 
ed for the data included on them, the pro- 
file codes were then entered on the cards. 
The coding system used was that reported 
by Hathaway and Meehl (2). That is, all 
scales with T scores above 54 were coded 
high and arranged in order according to 
magnitude and underlined when they were 
within one point of each other. The code 
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numbers ranged from 0 to 9 as described 


by Hathaway and Monachesi (8, pp. 16-19), 
The scales with T scores of 45 or less were 
coded low, with a maximum, in this study, 
of two being coded low except in cases 
where there were ties in which case the 
first 8 low scales were included. 

The following tabulations for each of the 
ten scales were then made: 


1. The frequency of being coded highest or of | 


being tied for highest. 


2. The frequency of being coded in the highest : 


1, 2, or 8 places. This is somewhat of a de 
parture from the practice of Hathaway. Often 
only 2 or 8 T scores separate the highest point 
from the third highest, and consequently it is 
the opinion of the author that significant data 
may be lost if only the first two high points 
are reported. Furthermore such small differ- 
ences are well within the range of the probable 
error of measurement. 


8. The frequency of being coded lowest or being 
tied for lowest. 


4, The frequency of being coded in the lower 1, 
2, or 8 places. 


5. The frequency of appearance of each scale 
with every other scale in the highest 2 or 3 
places. Since only pairs of scales were included 
in this tabulation only those profiles could be 
used in which at least 2 scales were coded 
above 54, hence the N for this distribution 
was reduced to 967. 

These frequency distributions provide, 
then, a standard of comparison for sub- 
groups selected on the basis of various cri- 
teria. Three subgroups were selected as 
representing counselees who might pose 
problems of rapport for the relatively in- 
experienced counselor. 

These subgroups will be labeled as fol- 
lows: 

A. Aggressive—50 students variously de- 
scribed as defiant, argumentative, cocky, 
snobbish, aggressive, resistant, opinionated, 
or belligerent. 

B. Shy—45 students described as shy, 
retiring, or withdrawn. 
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MMPI Profiles and Interview Behavior 


C. Nonresponsive—52 students describ- 


- ed as nonresponsive, nonverbal, or apa- 


thetic. 
The frequencies of occurrence of the 


 yarious high points, low points, and pairs 


of high points were determined for each 
subgroup in the same categories as for the 
total group. The numbers in the subgroups 
were reduced to 47, 48, and 45, respective- 
ly, when pairs of scales were tabulated. 
Using the percentage frequency of oc- 
currence for the total group in each cate- 
gory as a standard of reference, then, it 
is possible to determine whether the per- 
centage of occurrence of a scale or pair 
of scales was significantly more or less 
frequent in any of the subgroups. 

The significance of differences between 
the total group and the subgroups was 
tested by Yule’s formula (4) for comparing 
a total group with a subgroup. 

PoQo Ne 
e= a 
M+, Dy 
The subscript » refers to the total group, 
, to the subgroup, and , to the total minus 
the subgroup. 





Factors in Interpretation 


Before discussing the results certain 
things about the data should be pointed out 
that in some cases may have reduced the 
differences between the subgroups and the 
total. 

1, A skillful counselor is often prepared for cer- 
tain behavior manifestations and when he sees 
signs of them he handles the counselee in such 
a manner that the behavior is never actually 
manifested. He may note a tendency to be 
belligerent and quickly orient his counseling to 
overcome the apparent belligerency. Hence, if 
successful, he would not label the counselee as 
belligerent. The size of the subgroups are de- 
termined to some extent, then, by the skillful- 
ness of the counselors. 

2, Counselors often omit items in their case notes 
which may be important for a study of this sort. 
This may be due to negligence or to a notion 
that it is not necessary to list things that will 
be readily recognized in a second conference. 
This factor of omission will likewise diminish 
the size of groups positively identified accord- 
ing to a particular characteristic. 

8, Another factor which limits the size of the 
subgroups relative to the total is that men- 
tioned previously, namely, the inclusion of pro- 
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files for students who came to the counseling 

center but had no interviews. 

These factors, when operating, should 
not detract from positive results when de- 
scribing individuals who are categorized 
in regard +o certain behavior characteris- 
tics in the. counseling situation. They do, 
however, prevent the sort of analysis made 
by Hathaway and Monachesi in predicting 
juvenile delinquency (3, Table 15, pages 
126-129). 

Another factor that might be thought to 
influence the data in the opposite direction 
from the above is the fact that in most 
cases the MMPI profile was in the coun- 
selee’s folder at the time of the interview. 
The author does not believe that this fac- 
tor, except in the case of the Si scale, in- 
validates the results. The chief reason for 
this conclusion is that at no time, in case 
conferences, clinics, or seminars, did any 
counselor offer any interpretation of MMPI 
profiles at all remotely related to the find- 
ings of this study. It should be noted that 
the cases extend back over a period of 
eight years and in the earlier days, at least, 
few, if any, hypotheses had been formulat- 
ed regarding profiles of “normal” popula- 
tions such as university students. Further- 
more, several of the counselors believed 
that the MMPI was a waste of time and 
only included it in a test battery for coun- 
selees because the author indicated a desire 
to obtain MMPI data. 

One exception to the above was the Si 
scale (1). Since this scale had been de- 
rived from a student population and since 
hypotheses could be developed quite easily 
and were developed in relation to univer- 
sity students it is quite possible that the 
judgment of a counselor could have been 
easily affected by his knowledge of this 
score. Hence, results involving the Si scale, 
although reported, must be iaterpreted 
with extreme caution. 


Results 
In order to save space the following 
tables include results for those scales or 
profile types for which the differences be- 
tween the subgroups and the total group 
divided by e was 2+. 
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Table 1 shows the frequency of occur- 
rence of the various high and low points 
and pairs of high points for the aggressive 
group with the corresponding frequencies 
for the total group and the critical ratios. 


Table 1 


Percentage of counselees labeled aggressive 
in the various code classes compared with 














total group 

g. gs Sa 

Code $33 298 —s 

Class* “Shp “SRE che 

. <— + 

4 FS 53 

4 Highest or tied 09 18 2.31 

4 Highest 1, 2, or 3 25 42 2.88 

5 Highest or tied 24 10 2.37 

7 Lowest 1, 2, or 8 05 14 3.00 

9 Highest or tied 21 84 2.32 

9 Highest 1, 2, or 3 89 56 2.54 

Pairs—high 

1/8 Hs Hy 07 15 2.07 

2/9 D Ma 04 13 2.97 

4/9 Pd Ma 12 23 2.53 

4/8 Pd Sc 07 16 2.46 
*1—Hs 6—Pa 
2—D 7—Pt 
3—Hy 8—Sc 
4—Pd 9—Ma 
5—Mf 0—Sie 





In reading this table one may note that 
scale 4 (Pd) was coded highest and appear- 
ed among the first 3 high points significant- 
ly more frequently (according to the au- 
thor’s definition of significance) for the sub- 
group than for the total. The same was 
true for scale 9 (Ma). Furthermore the 
scales 4 and 9 occurred more frequently 
as a pair coded high for the subgroup ag- 
gressive. It is interesting to note, although 
this article is not the place to discuss it in 
cletail, that these two scales, 4 and 9, were 
also found by Hathaway and Monachesi 
to be strong predictors of delinquency. The 
relative infrequency of scale 5 (Mf) being 
found coded highest in the aggressive group 
may indicate that this group tends to be 
rather masculine and further analysis might 
show scale 5 to be an inhibitor similar to 
scale 2 having a negative influence for 
delinquency as reported by Hathaway and 
Monachesi. The percentages for the other 
categories are too small to be considered 
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reliable even though the statistic would in. 
dicate so. 

Table 2 shows the data in the same way 
for the group labeled shy. The 0 scale (Si) 
alone and in combination characterizes 
this group very significantly, but as was 
said previously the counselors may have 
been biased by knowing this score when 
judging the counselee’s behavior.  Cllini- 
cally, however, one would expect these re- 
sults since the scale 0 is supposed to meas- 
ure introversion. Scale 7 (Pt), however, is 
quite significant for this group. In the last 
two or three years the staff of counselors 
had become aware of difficulties in dealing 
with cases with this scale coded high. How- 
ever, the hypothesis developed was that 
such profiles indicated extremely indecisive 
persons. It was not recognized that those 


Table 2 


Percentage of counselees labeled shy in 
the various codes classes compared with 











total group 
Sore “7 
SS a S Pe 
sat ses §43 cr. 
Class ES ESO 
Ay ¥ 
0 Highest or tied 02 09 8.50 
0 Highest 1, 2, or 3 08 29 5.88 
0 Lowest or tied 40 18 8.10 
0 Lowest 1, 2, or 3 48 24 8.29 
6 Highest or tied 04 11 2.50 
7 Highest or tied 86 53 2.46 
None coded low 20 83 2.24 
Pairs—high 
0/2 Si D 01 05 2.22 
0/4 Si Pd 04 15 4.69 
0/5 Si Mf 03 09 2.22 
0/6 Si Pa 01 05 2.86 
1/6 Hs Pa 00.8 05 8.08 
4/6 Pd Pa 03 12 8.83 
5/9 Mf Ma 12 00 2.50 





labeled shy or withdrawn would have this 
scale coded high. ‘The increase in percent- 
age of profiles with no codings below 46 
may be an artifact caused by the tendency 
for elevated 0 scale scores. Table V, page 
xxviii of the Atlas (2) shows the distribu- 
tion of low points for 2,805 University of 
Wisconsin male students when 0 was not 
included as one of the scales. Thirty-six 
per cent of this group had no low point 
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MMPI Profiles and 


: : ' 
- coded under the circumstances which com- 


pares favorably with the 33 per cent in 


: Table 2 above. 


Table 3 shows the data in the same way 


' for the group labeled nonresponsive. Here 


Table 3 
Percentage of counselees labeled nonresponsive 
in the various code classes compared with 
total group 








Percentage 
Percentage of Non- 





Code of Total responsive 

Class Group Group C.R. 
5 Highest or tied 24 10 2.41 
5 Highest 1,2,or3 43 29 2.09 
6 Highest or tied 04 10 2.31 
6 Highest 1, 2, or 3 13 23 2.22 
7 Highest 1, 2, or 3 36 52 2.46 

Pairs 

8/5 Hy Mf 13 00 2.60 
4/6 Pd Pa 03 ll 3.08 
6/8 Pa Sc 02 09 8.04 
6/9 Pa Ma 02 07 2.27 





scale 7 (Pt), coded high, stands out especial- 
ly as characteristic of this group, but with 
a deficiency of elevated 5 (Mf). Scale 5, 
it will be recalled, was also infrequently 
coded high for the aggressive group. This 
re-emphasizes the desirability of investigat- 
ing further the possible effect of scale 5 
upon scales 4 and 9 and upon scale 7 in 
relation to the sort of behavior being 
studied here. Scale 6 (Pa) occurred in the 
high coding significantly. This would ap- 
pear reasonable if nonresponsiveness is 
considered in some cases to be the result 
of defensiveness. 


Summary 


In conclusion, it appears that those coun- 
seling cases found to be difficult to deal 
with because they were aggressive or opin- 
ionated, were characterized by having 
MMPI profiles with scales 4 and 9 elevated 
but with a deficiency of scale 5 coded high. 

The shy group was best characterized as 
having scales 0 and 7 coded high with a 
deficiency of 0 in the low codes. 

The nonresponsive group was best char- 
acterized by having scales 6 and 7 coded 
high with an absence of scale 5 coded high. 
The nonresponsive group (C) may be a 
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more mixed group than the other two. Scale 
7 being elevated in groups B and C and 
scale 5 being lacking in the high codes of 
both A and C would indicate an overlap. 


Received April 1, 1954. 
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Comment 


There is too much about this article that 
delights an editor’s heart to let its virtues 
pass unsung. Most significant perhaps is 
the nature of the research project itself. 
The relating of test scores to interview be- 
havior contributes in two directions. One 
can be prosaic and indicate that this is a 
type of validation study, and it is, but even 
more it contributes directly to what a coun- 
selor can gain from the all too-short inter- 
view period. Why cant we have more 
such studies with tests that tap some per- 
haps vital but still only generalized psy- 
chological function such as the Kuder 
scales or the Guilford personality scales? 

Beyond the nature of the study itself, 
the report is succinctly written. It is con- 
cise yet is tied in with the most pertinent 
of related studies. The conclusions are 
modestly drawn. 

Equally commendable is Drake’s sug- 
gestion that a statistical significance is not 
necessarily a “useful” significance. Every 
practitioner knows that the small numerical 
size of a significant difference may seri- 
ously limit its usefulness to a counselor. 
Only a research worker who also daily 
works in counseling relationships with cli- 
ents would make this needed distinction. 
Fulsome praise can be embarrassing and 
Ed Drake is a modest man, but let’s have 
more manuscripts that possess the com- 
mendable characteristics of this one—-CGW 
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Adjustment and Academic Predictability 


Donald P. Hoyt and Warren T. Norman’ 


University of Minnesota 


This study investigates a hypothesis con- 
cerning the relationship between the de- 
gree of “adjustment” of an individual and 
the “predictability” of his achievement in 
college. Maladjustment finds many ways of 
expressing itself. With reference to college 
achievement, one student may defensive- 
ly overcompensate for felt deficiencies 
through intensive concentration on his 
studies; another may dwell on his felt 
problems at such lengths that he pays no 
attention to his studies, or finds himself 
unable to concentrate on them. Both stu- 
dents are likely to “fool” the predictions 
which academic ability tests have for them, 
but in opposite directions. 

From observations such as these, the hy- 
pothesis is proposed that academic ability 
tests will predict grades less well for a 
maladjusted population than for a well- 
adjusted population. Some support for such 
a position is already available in the experi- 
mental literature. Stagner (5), in 1933, did 
a study in which students scoring “high” 
and “low” on the Bernreuter were studied 
with respect to the degree to which the 
ACE would predict grades for them. For 
the low scoring groups, the “r’s” ranged 
from .37 to .45, while for the high scoring 
groups the range was from .59 to .71. 

Serene (4) recently reported a study on 
the effects of counseling under-achieving 
high school students. After a period of in- 
tensive counseling, the “r” between the 
Henmon-Nelson test and grades was raised 
from .57 to .76 for the experimental group. 
Two control groups showed changes in 
the “r” of only .04. These data seem con- 
sistent with the present hypothesis insofar 
as one of counseling’s goals is the reduc- 


1The authors wish to acknowledge gratefully the 
financial assistance from the University of Minne- 
— Graduate School which made this study pos- 
sible. 
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tion of maladjustments which give rise to | 
under- and over-achievement. 
Indirect evidence bearing on the hypoth- | 
esis is provided by Schofield (3) in his } 
study of medical students. He compared 
the grade records of students with “devi- 
ant” and “nondeviant” MMPI profiles. | 
The two groups earned about the same | 
grade point average, and were of approxi- | 
mately the same ability level. However, 
the deviant group was considerably more 
variable in achievement, which is to be ex- 
pected if our hypothesis concerning the | 
relationship of adjustment to academic per- | 
formance is correct. 


Design of the Study ) 


The population of the current study is 
made up of freshman men who entered 
the Arts College of the University of Minne- 
sota in the fall of 1951-52 and 1952-53. The 
study was originally done on the 1952-58 
group, and was replicated later on the 1951 
group. Three groups of students were se- 
lected each year. These were: a “maladjust- 
ed” group —those students who had a T 
score of 70 or above on two or more of the | 
clinical keys of the MMPI (excluding | 
Mf); a “one-peak” group — those students 
who had only one T score above 70 (ex- 
cluding Mf); and a “normal” group — those 
students who had no T scores of the 
MMPI above 60. The assumption is here 
made that a measure of the degree of dis- 
turbance is provided by the height of the 
profile, although it is recognized that an | 
understanding of the specific maladjust- 
ment may rest as much on the relationship 
of one score to another as on the elevation 
of single scales. 

Correlations between first quarter grades 
and two aptitude tests were computed for 
each of the groups. The aptitude tests were 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination 
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Adjustment and Academic Predictability 


Table 1 


Correlation Between Scores on the Ohio Psychological Exam and First 
Quarter Grades for Arts College Freshman Men 
































1951-52 1952-53 Combined 
Group n r n T n r 
Maladjusted 43 32 56 31 99 31 
One-Peak 43 52 59 50 102 51 
Normal 49 .74 78 53 127 62 

Table 2 
Correlations Between Scores on the ACE Psychological Exam and First 
Quarter Grades for Arts College Freshman Men 

1951-52 1952-53 Combined 
Group n r n r n tr 
Maladjusted 43 23 56 53 99 39 
One-Peak 43 25 59 27 102 26 
Normal 49 42 78 .26 127 32 





(form 22) and the 1947 edition of the ACE 
Psychological Examination. The former test 
was considered to provide a better test of 
the hypothesis, since the ACE was used 
in determining eligibility for admission of 
these students. One known effect of such 
a use of the ACE is the reduction in 
range of its scores and consequent lowering 
of correlations of other measures with it. 
Whether or not there would be other effects 
would depend upon an analysis of the 
scores made by those who were refused ad- 
mission. 
Results 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the results 
of these computations for the Ohio and 
ACE separately. 

By inspection, the results obtained in 
Table 1 seem highly consistent with the 
hypothesis. Not only is the “r’ markedly 
higher for the normal group than for the 
maladjusted, but the “one-peak” group, 
chosen to represent an intermediate de- 
gree of adjustment, has an “r” which falls 
between the extremes. 

The results for Table 2 are not consistent, 
and therefore seem to throw doubt upon 
the hypothesis. However, as noted earlier, 
the “r’s” using the ACE were not con- 
sidered to be crucial inasmuch as this test 
is used for admission purposes. 

Using Fisher’s “z” transformation, the 


differences between the normal and mal- 
adjusted groups in Table 1 are significant 
at the 5 per cent level or better for both 
the 1951 group and for the total. The sig- 
nificance level is slightly higher for the 
1952 group. The differences in Table 2 
are not significant, although the one be- 
tween the normals and the maladjusted in 
1952 approaches the 5 per cent level. Us- 
ing the Ohio as our measure of academic 
aptitude, our hypothesis is seen to be con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt. 

Having demonstrated the effect of gen- 
eral personality disturbances, as measured 
by elevated MMPI profiles, on academic 
predictability, we might then ask the ques- 
tion, “What specific personality dynamics 
are involved in under- and over-achieve- 
ment?” Although the study was not de- 
signed to answer this question, a superficial 
investigation was undertaken. Fifty over- 
achievers and twenty-five under-achievers 
were chosen for study, selected on the basis 
of the degree of correspondence between 
their obtained and predicted grades (using 
Samenfeld’s (2) formula’). 

An abbreviated pattern analysis was un- 
dertaken. For each profile in the two 
groups, the ten MMPI scales were ranked 
from highest to lowest. The relative fre- 


2HPR = .01 Ohio Psychological Raw Score + 
1.55 High School Rank —0.93. 
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quency with which each scale appeared as 
one of the three highest or one of the three 
lowest scores was then tabulated. The 
under- and over-achievers were found to 
be homogeneous with respect to the per 
cent of students who had a given scale as 
one of their three highest or three lowest. 

It is still possible that differentiating pat- 
terns exist. For example, under-achievers 
with high Pd scores may have a different 
patterning of the remaining scales than do 
over-achievers with high Pd scores. Be- 
cause of the small number of cases in- 
volved, no further analysis of this type was 
undertaken. 


Discussion and Implications 


There appear to be at least three implica- 
tions of this study for counselors. First of 
all, counselors are concerned from time to 
time with providing information to students 
regarding academic prognoses. This study 
has shown that the accuracy with which 
this can be done is a function of the ad- 
justment of the individual (as defined by 
the MMPI). It would seem that the rela- 
tionship is strong enough, and the task im- 
portant enough, that separate regression 
equations for “maladjusted” and “normal” 
students, as defined in this study, should 
be provided. 

Secondly, it is apparent that our findings 
leave unanswered the question of what per- 
sonality dynamics are operating to produce 
achievement which is disparate with ability. 
This study was not planned to provide an 
answer for that question but it does, how- 
ever, provide encouragement to those who 
seek to understand the dynamics of 
achievement through the study of person- 
ality. By demonstrating that differentially 
accurate achievement predictions can be 
made for students classified by “personal- 
ity adjustment” we have provided statisti- 
cal support for the position that personality 
characteristics play an important role in 
academic achievement. Insofar as a better 
understanding of the personality dynamics 
associated with achievement enables the 
counselor to deal more effectively with the 
maladjusted student, there is a real need 
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these dynamics. Item analysis studies, such 
as that by Gough (1) may provide some 
of the answers. Possibly a complex pattem | 
analysis of the MMPI or similar instru. | 


ments may prove illuminating. 

Thirdly, this research has implications 
for the evaluation of college counseling 
programs. The theoretical basis for this 
study is the hypothesis that personality 
disturbance affects behavior in many ways 
and that in the college setting one of the 
behaviors affected is academic performance, 
Similar reasoning leads us to hypothesize 
that changes in the adjustment state of an 
individual 


over- and under-achievement should tend 
toward normal-achievement. If this hypoth- 


esis can be established as true, then in- | 
creases in the correlation between ability | 
and achievement can be taken as an easily | 
obtained evaluative index for those counsel- | 


ing programs where “decrease in malad- 
justment” represents a major goal. The ad- 
vantage, of course, is in the ease with which 
this index can be obtained. It is much more 
econornical to collect data regarding ability 
and achievement than to test and re-test 
with instruments like the MMPI, or to 
assess adjustment through behavioral ob- 
servations. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Groups of “maladjusted” and “normal” 
freshman students, selected according to 
MMPI scores, were studied to test the 
hypothesis that “maladjustment” signifi- 
cantly affects college achievement by pro- 
ducing both under- and over-achievement. 
As a consequence, the correlation between 


grades and ability should be lower for : 


maladjusted students than for students with 
normal scores. 

An abbreviated pattern analysis was 
done, wherein profiles of over- and under- 
achieving students were compared. The 


small number of cases involved mitigated | 


against as complete an analysis as seemed 
desirable. 





should be associated with | 
changes in academic achievement. More | 
specifically, as maladjustment decreases, | 
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The following conclusions were reached: 
. The Ohio State Psychological Exami- 


nation predicts grades more accurate- 
ly for freshman men with “normal” 
MMPI profiles than for those with 
very deviant profiles, thus confirm- 
ing the major hypothesis of the study. 


. The relationship between “predict- 


ability” and “adjustment” is less clear 
when the ACE is the measuré .of 
aptitude; the meaning of this find- 
ing is obscured by the fact that the 
ACE was used for admission pur- 
poses. 


. No differences are found in the per- 


centage of under- and over-achievers 
who score “high” or “low” on any 
MMPI scale. 


. The implications of this study are 


suggested to be: the need for sepa- 
rate regression equations; the possi- 
bilities for the use of the size of the 
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correlation between ability and 
achievement as a criterion in evalu- 
ating counseling; the need for a fur- 
ther analysis of the dynamics of un- 
der- and over-achievement. 


Received December 11, 1953 
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Current research on counseling does not 
seem to have much apparent effect on 
counseling practice, or at least its effect 
is not immediately apparent. It is not 
clear whether this is the normal lag of 
time, the result of the impracticality of 
the research, or hesitation to relate re- 
search findings to modification of practice. 
Most reviews of research involve a sheer 
parroting of main points with little or no 
attempt to suggest what might be done 
about modification of counseling practice. 

Acceptance of the point of view em- 
braced in the preceding sentences resulted 
in the members of the Research Committee 
for 1952-53 of Division 17 of the American 
Psychological Association agreeing to re- 
view, individually, a number of psychologi- 
cal journals for the year 1952. The articles 
to be selected from these journals were to 
be those most related to the concerns of 
counseling as met in college counseling 
centers. It was the intent to determine 
whether such research articles individually 
and collectively had definite implications 
for counseling and if so to state them. It 
would have been more logical to undertake 
assignments based on general topics re- 
gardless of the journal, but it was much 
simpler to make assignments by journals. 
Four such reviews were prepared! and 
presented in a symposium at the 1953 an- 
nual meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. The present article draws 
to some extent on all four reviews and on 
further attempts to derive some conclusions 
from the experience. The latter may well 
be of more interest than the actual at- 
tempts at synthesis of a number of diverse 
researches. 


1By E. Gordon Collister, University of Kansas; 
Gordon Anderson, University of Texas; Dorothy 


Clendenen, University of California at Los 
Angeles; and Paul L. Dressel, Michigan State 
College. 
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Use of Standard Scores 





An issue of recurrent interest to coun. 
selors is the type of scores used in re. 
porting results to students. Articles by 
Canfield (2) and by Zachart and Levine 
(84) deal with simplified standard scores 
involving either nine or ten units. Taken © 
together the articles point up the conveni- | 
ence of such scales and suggest also that 
no great accuracy is lost, since empirical | 
comparisons of actual raw score correla- | 
tions with the scale correlations showed a | 
mean absolute difference of .0015 for 186 | 
pairs of r’s and a maximum difference of 
.007. In the light of this evidence coun- | 
selors might well simplify the presenta- 
tion to students of a variety of test scores 
by using such a scaling. 









Use of Personality Tests 


The use of paper and pencil personality 
tests is a topic of much debate and re- | 
search. Several articles deal with quite | 
different aspects of the same problem— } 
the extent to which personality test results | 
may fail to describe the testee. Noll’s (19) 
results emphasize what others have pre- | 
viously shown, i.e., the extent to which | 
simulation of a personality pattern is pos- 
sible if individuals are so motivated. Gor- ) 
don’s (8) results suggest that the indivic- | 
vals may shift their response pattem 
systematically (and quite possibly uncon- 
sciously) during the test situation. Thus, 
those who admit to socially undesirable 
behavior early in a test may become in- 
creasingly reluctant to do so later. 

Seeman (24) working with the MMPI 
obtained results suggesting lack of subtlety 
in personality test items may be a major 
source of error. Items should possess ex- 
perimentally determined psychological 
meaning rather than a priori meaning. Ac 
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 ceptance of this criterion would rule out 





most of the commonly used structured 


personality tests. 
Taylor and Combs (30) found that better 


adjusted children would admit to a larger 


number of damaging statements to them- 


| selves than would a poorly adjusted group. 
_ A possible result is that well adjusted in- 


dividuals may receive average or even, 
occasionally, low scores on a personality 
test. 

A study by Cottle and Powell (5) sug- 
gests that tendencies to mark statements 
true or to mark them false may push the 
final results in the direction of a psychotic 
or neurotic profile on the MMPI. Appar- 
ently, great caution is necessary in assign- 
ing, administering, and interpreting per- 
sonality test results if such tendencies are 
to be overcome or allowed for. 


The Stability of Interests 


The proliferation of occupational in- 
terest profiles associated with articles 
purporting to demonstrate the permanency 
of individual interest patterns continues. 

Three articles by Strong (27, 28, 29) pre- 
sent additional evidence as to the high 
validity of early occupational choices and 
the relative permanency of interest scores. 
Verburg (31) followed a group of YMCA 
secretaries into retirement and found that 
their interest patterns held up incredibly 
well. Since retirement apparently affords 
no escape from interest stability research 
it may be that some YMCA secretaries 
wisely avoided this by transferring into 
other fields several years before retirement. 
The paper by Dressel and Matteson (7) 
reports a preliminary study of the relation- 
ship of interest to experience and raises 
the issue of the relevance of new experi- 
ences to change in interests. There is ap- 
parently some conflict between the concept 
of permanency and a concept which sug- 
gests that interests may change if new 
experiences are available. The fact that 
Strong notes that 40 per cent of a group of 
Stanford ireshmen had changed occupa- 
tional choice by the time they were sopho- 
mores, that students who drop out of col- 
lege are not included in such studies, and 
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that some dropouts result because colleges 
often do not provide for flexibility in 
change of major suggest that counselors 
working with individual students may do 
well to admit the possibility of change 
rather than to assume permanency. Par- 
ticularly is this apt to be true for the 
student with a limited range of experience. 

Another article, by Steinberg (25), offers 
evidence that a relatively maladjusted 
group of students tended to prefer occu- 
pational areas characterized by an em- 
phasis on fantasy. He suggests that low 
interests on the mechanical and scientific 
areas with high interest in literature and 
music unsupported by other evidence may 
indicate maladjustment. Steinberg’s results 
do not permit examination of what might 
be ‘a logical conclusion of the results, i.e., 
that alleviation of the maladjustment in 
such cases should result in a change in the 
vocational preference pattern. Should that 
be the case it would then appear that 
permanency of interests might be a result 
of ineffective counseling. 


Use of Biographical Data 

Four articles explore in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways and for somewhat different 
purposes the use of questionnaires or in- 
ventory data for predictive purposes. An 
article by Scates and Scates (22) suggests 
that a questionnaire including some essay 
questions can give as good results as a 
depth interview in determining motivation 
and likelihood of action. Other articles, by 
Myers (18), Woodman (32), Schultz and 
Green (23), indicate that biographical fac- 
tors and attitudinal items have a small 
positive correlation with academic achieve- 
ment. It seems likely on the basis of these 
results that counselors dealing with ad- 
missions might develop questionnaires or 
attitudinal inventories with the expecta- 
tion that they may not add a great deal 
of accuracy of prediction for all cases but 
may be helpful in eliminating students 
who by attitude and past history are ill- 
suited to college work. 


The Nature of Vocational Counseling 


Three articles report on investigations 
of the effectiveness of various approaches 
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to vocational counseling. The first article 
by Carlson and Vandever (3) suggests 
that (on the basis of TAT results) the 
method of counseling on vocational prob- 
lems is less significant than other influ- 
ences affecting the student. The second 
article by Kirk (12) reports on an analysis 
of the effect of counseling on the voca- 
tional goals of veterans. It was noted that 
counselees have differing degrees of 
urgency and complication in their prob- 
lems resulting in different results for cases 
superficially appearing much the same. 
Confirmation of original objective, refine- 
ment or specialization, expansion of possi- 
bilities, and change of objective took place 
with roughly equal frequency. 

The article by Richardson and Borow 
(21) points up the need for orienting in- 
dividuals to the counseling situation. 
Group orientation procedures can greatly 
facilitate development of the counseling 
relationship and enhance the results 
achieved. 

Taken together the three articles em- 
phasize that vocational counseling is not 
a simple advice-giving situation. The 
choice of a vocation is intimately bound 
up with the whole personality of an indi- 
vidual and is interwoven into a complex 
of immediate pressures and long-term de- 
velopments. Quite possibly more needs 
to be done in the way of orientation to 
the purpose and possibilities of vocational 
counseling before undertaking the process. 
Counselors who are inciined to slight 
vocational cases for the seemingly more 
neecy and possibly professional ego-satis- 
fying personality or adjustment problems 
may need to review carefully their ap- 
proach to vocational cases. 


Assessment of Group Behavior 


An article by Martin, Darley, and Gross 
(14) stands alone among those appearing 
in recent issues of Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement in opening up a 
quantitative approach to group behavior. 
This article is the second one by the 
authors dealing with the problem. It is 
of particular interest to the measurement- 
oriented counseling group who have been 
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inclined to shy off from group dynamic} jde 
because of the highly subjective nature of} wil 
the processes and results. Many counselos| (13 
are aware of the need for using group inf 


2s 


teraction as an adjunct of the individual | 
counseling process. The approach out} 
lined here suggests simple and objective | 
ways of assessing some of the character. | 
istics of individuals in reference to a group, | 


The General Aptitude Test Ba*tery 


Three articles appeared on the General | 
Aptitude Test Battery of the U.S. Employ. | 
ment Service. Storrs (26) compared the | 
GATB with the three Wechsler-Bellevue | 
scales. A fairly high correlation of .80 was | 
found between G, general intelligence, on | 
the GATB and the Verbal scale f£ the} 
Wechsler-Bellevue. The V and N scores 
also correlated fairly well with the Verbal | in 
scale while the S-Spatial, P-Form Percep-| of 





tion, Q-Clerical Perception, A-Aiming, and} acl 
T-Motor Speed aptitudes correlated better } by 
with the Performance scale of the W-B. str 
Jex and Sorenson (10) studied the retest Sct 


reliability of the GATB, and found coeffici- or 
ents for G, V, N, S, and Q of .82 or higher. 


The G score (on a seventeen minute test) 





was also found to compare favorably with | co 
the ACE Psychological Examination (a} by 
thirty-eight-minute test) in prediction of } th 
first quarter grades. Ralph and Taylor st 
(20) found that four parts of the GATB] vi 
yielded a multiple correlation of .60 in} m 
prediction of medical school success in} Tt 
Utah. This result, based on forty-five} co 
minutes of testing, is as good as that} wi 
yielded by the all-day Medical College ¥ ch 
Aptitude Test, the results of which are } st: 
unavailable to counselors. Such evidence | oc 


suggests that when the GATB is regarded | __ gr 


as desirable for use in situations calling | av 
for both vocational and academic coun} co 
seling, it may be that the GATB can fil } nx 
a dual role, rather than also requiring an a 
additional academic aptitude test. st 

The Under-Achieving Student te 


There may be more study of than study in 
by the under-achieving student, but no 
one—least of all the parents and the F 
deans—is quite willing to give up the A 
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idea that some one factor or deficiency 
will explain most of these problems. Kirk 
(18) hypothesizes that academic failure has 
meaning in terms of the unconscious satis- 
faction derived from hostility usually di- 
rected toward some member of the family 
who demands success. Kimball (11) re- 


a : 
ports that under-achievers reveal an es- 


sentially negative relationship with their 
This is somewhat reminiscent of 


pears equally possible that early under- 
achievement may have led to parental 
pressures which in time result in hostility. 
It would appear more profitable to con- 
sider under-achievement as only a symp- 
tom with the etiology not uniquely as- 
sociated with it. 

For some time there has been interest 
in the use of the Occupational Level score 
of the Strong in the prediction of academic 
achievement. Studies by Gustad (9), and 
by Melville and Frederiksen (16) demon- 
strate the lack of usefulness of the OL 
score for predicting either a student’s grade 
or his tendency to over- or under-achieve. 

As counselors, we are extremely con- 
scious of the need for poor students to be- 
come more efficient in study skills. A study 
by Danskin and Burnett (6) indicates that 
this same need exists with the superior 
student. An open-ended interview was de- 
vised to cover what appeared to be com- 
mon study techniques at the college level. 
Thirty-seven superior university students 
cooperated in the study. When compared 
with study skills which educational psy- 
chologists recommend as efficient, the 
stated habits of these students were medi- 
ocre. These students who made good 
grades did so with average or below 
average learning techniques. The authors 
conclude that college counselors should 
not overlook the possibilities of helping 
a good student become more efficient in 
study techniques. 

Morgan (17) reported on a rather ex- 
tensive psychometric comparison of achiev- 
ing and nonachieving students of high 
ability. All exceeded the 90th percentile 
rank on the 1947 college edition of the 
ACE. Achievers exceeded nonachievers 
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in the number of primary and secondary 
Strong interest patterns in group V, while 
the relationship was reversed in groups 
VII and IX. Achievers had average IM 
scores of 24-25 year olds while the non- 
achievers had Pd scores as one of the two 
highest MMPI scores and Pa scores as 
one of the two lowest scores. Morgan 
describes the achiever as having mature 
interests, being aware of and concerned 
about others, having a sense of responsi- 
bility, possessing self-confidence, and need- 
ing achievement. This sounds plausible 
but needs verification. 


Self-Concepts 


Clinicians are interested in the study of 
relationships between self-acceptance and 
acceptance of others. Berger (1) found 
positive correlations, significantly greater 
than zero, between expressed acceptance 
of self and expressed acceptance of others. 
However, the relationship appeared to be 
entirely too low to justify individual pre- 
diction. 

McIntyre (15) using Phillip’s attitudes 
toward self-and-others questionnaire found 
no indication that positive correlation 
leads to better interpersonal relationships 
as judged by a sociometric questionnaire. 

The significance of the self-concepts 
and particularly the extent of the relation- 
ship between self-acceptance and accept- 
ance of others needs further study before 
the counselor can put much faith in these 
ideas in day-to-day counseling activities. 
One possibility may be that the tendency 
toward coincidence of the self-and-others 
acceptance is a result of a greater con- 
sistency in overt verbal expression result- 
ing from attention to these matters in 
counseling without a corresponding in- 
ternal integration which will influence 
future behavior. 


Counselor Characteristics 


Cottle (4) reports a review of recent 
literature on the personal characteristics 
of counselors including a study by Wrenn 
(33). Cottle concludes that “most of the 
attempts to evaluate the personal charac- 
teristics of counselors are sporadic and 
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unrelated. Many of the reports are based 
on the subjective judgment of a question- 
able nature. The profiles of the. various 
kinds and levels of counselors vary con- 
siderably on standardized tests, primarily 
on inventories of interests and attitudes. 
Interest inventories and structured per- 
sonality inventories seem to offer a promis- 
ing area of investigation in the identifi- 
cation of characteristics of counselors in 
various areas and at various levels within 
each area. Additional information about 
the scholastic aptitude of counselors seems 
needed.” 


Conclusions 


The experience of attempting to relate 
research studies to the problems of opera- 
tion of a counseling center leads to certain 
conclusions: 

1. Much research involves so many 
special restrictions that one dare not gen- 
eralize from it. 

2. Seemingly related researches com- 
monly turn out to differ in fundamental 
ways. There is no notable tendency for 
verification of findings through repetition 
of identical experiments. 

8. Much research appears to have been 
done to satisfy the curiosity of the moment 
without regard to whether it has any real 
implications for practice. Inter-test cor- 
relation studies are a notable example. 

Two more serious issues can be raised 
about research. One of these is that too 
much of it is involved in perpetuation of 
the status quo. For example, because 
people in certain occupations have certain 
interests we counsel individuals with 
similar interests toward those occupations. 
Because rigid educational programs have 
favored those whose interests remain un- 
changed we emphasize the stability of 
interests. 

The second issue is the continued em- 
phasis on the single factor explanation. 
For example, investigations of the reasons 
for under-achievement which attempt to 
explain it on the basis of one such factor 
as hostility directed towards parents, low 
interest maturity, or occupational level 
scores can hardly expect to explain under- 
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achievement. 


for each person. 


factors might be expected to operate, 


Thus, it would be helpful to have some | 
idea of what percentage of students are | 


under-achievers primarily because of: 
1. Not having developed study skills 
2. Their inability to achieve the per- 
fection demanded by themselves or others 
8. Disinterest in academic matters 


4. Lack of challenge in the educational | 


program because of unusual ability. 

A simple summary of all that I have 
written is that it is difficult to draw prac. 
tical counseling implications from pub- 
lished research because little research is 
planned with this realistic end in view. 


Received October 19, 1958. 
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Early in their high school years, pupils 
must make decisions regarding their edu- 
cational plans. One major decision is 
whether or not to undertake a college pre- 
paratory course. Students are counseled 
on the basis of achievement records, analy- 
sis of interests and aspirations, socio-econo- 
mic information, and aptitude tests. It is 
with the validation of aptitude tests for 
such counseling that this report is con- 
cerned. 


The Problem 


During the senior year, many students 
request their principal or counselor to as- 
semble a report to the colleges to which 
admission is being sought. The advisors 
report objective facts from the cumulative 
record, including scores on tests, and 
usually add their own evaluation of the 
case record. The college admissions offi- 
cers often request some recent test informa- 
tion, perhaps specifying the CEEB Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test or the ACE Psychological 
Examination. 

Although counselors realize that no col- 
lege admits students only on the basis of 
the scores on tests, they probably are right 
in believing that these senior-year tests 
are important hurdles. School advisors 
~ IThis study was made possible by the interest 
and cooperation shown by the staff of the White 
Plains, New York, High School. Dr. Darl Long, 
principal, peoposed the research study in connec- 
tion with his work on a school-college relations 
committee composed of high school principals and 
college officials. Clarence Noyce, Cleo Richard- 
son, and Dou Dillenbach, of the counseling 
staff, have had a continuous interest in develop- 


ing more effective ways of using test information. 
The major parts of this paper were presented at 


the 1953 meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. 
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sometimes chafe under what they consider 


the undue emphasis placed on these senior- | 


year test scores, feeling that well planned 
cumulative records provide the experi- 
enced counselor with a better basis for 
recommending a student to a particular 
college than does that student’s score on a 
test taken late in his senior year. If we 
counsel on the basis of good tests in grade 
10, should not these scores have some rele- 
vance for the college admissions officer 
also? 

A validation study was planned to be 
administered in a cooperative school which 
had a considerable body of data. These 
questions were posed for the study: 

1. How well do tests given in the early 
years of high school, in this case, grade 
10, predict over-all academic success? 

2. How well do tests predict differential 
achievement in the curricula or major 
groupings of courses which these students 
complete? 

8. How well do tests given early in high 
school predict status in grade 12 on the 
typical college entrance tests, such as the 
ACE Psychological Examination and the 
CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test? 

4, Can we predict actual college success 
from grade 10 testing as well as we can 
from grade 12 testing?? 


Subjects and Method 
To answer these questions satisfactorily, 
large samples of students would be needed 
at the beginning of the research, first, be- 
2While this study is chiefly concerned with the 
60 per cent of the school’s students who go to 
college, the same s is equally concerned with 


improved methods of using tests in counseling 
with their students who do not go to college. 
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Table 1 


Percentile Equivalents on National Norms (Grade 10) of the 
Median DAT Scores of the White Plains High School Students* 











Groups N VR NA AR SR- MR CSA Spell. Sent 

Boys 
Total Group 270 65 50 63 50 48 47 60 57 
College Prep. 110 89 73 85 75 68 60 79 82 
General 99 50 40 57 40 89 47 53 42 
\ cee Arts 61 86 85 48 $2 25 29 83 24 
Total Group 835 64 50 60 48 48 40 57 58 
College Prep. 182 86 79 79 63 67 45 78 79 
General 119 88 29 46 383 86 84 86 86 
Commercial 84 88 88 40 83 29 40 50 40 





* Includes cases with the complete DAT series. The N’s are larger than those shown in Table 2 and 
Table 4, which include only cases with ACE test scores in grade 12. 


cause there is considerable attrition of 
cases from grade 10 to 12, and second, 
because the students undertake such a vari- 
ety of programs that an analysis of differ- 
ential prediction is made difficult even in 
a population as big as the 552 boys and 
girls available for this study. For instance, 
it would be desirable to study the relation- 
ship of the Differential Aptitude Tests not 
only to over-all achievement in college pre- 
paratory courses, but also to the success of 
boys in this program who concentrate in 
mathematics and science as contrasted with 
those whose electives are in languages. We 
know, too, that girls concentrate more in 
social sciences and languages and less in 
sciences and mathematics. Such classifica- 
tions, however, would result in groups too 
small for satisfactory analyses. The power 
of tests given early in-high school and late 
in high school to predict success in college 
cannot be demonstrated even with an ori- 
ginal sample of over 500 boys and girls. 
This group shrinks at once in this one 
school to the 60 per cent who go to college. 
These 800 boys and girls are about equal 
in number and the sexes must be studied 
separately. And then the sample is re- 
duced further because the students attend 
such a great variety of colleges and engage 
in such a great range of courses of study 
that samples homogeneous with respect to 
academic standards and curricular experi- 
ences become incredibly small. 

The findings reported here are relevant 
to the first three questions but only dimly 
illuminate the fourth. A few years from 


now we may be able to combine data for 
five or six consecutive classes in this school, 
thus getting enough cases to permit study 
of more differentiated curricular groups 
and to permit follow-up of students who 
enter a few of the more popular colleges. 

In the White Plains High School,’ ad- 
visement in the tenth grade is based in part 
on the Differential Aptitude Tests which 
are administered in October. The Otis 
Self-Administering Test was also given to 
the two classes under consideration. In 
the senior year all students take the ACE 
Psychological Examination (college level) 
about midyear and a considerable number 
elect to take the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests.* 

The school offers several “majors” and 
also permits mixed programs. For the 
present purpose the students were classi- 
fied into these categories. 


College Preparatory: Those who have taken 
at least algebra, geometry, and two years of a 
language in addition to the usual requirements 
in English, social studies, and science. Most have 
three units in mathematics, three in science, and 
three or four in language. 


8White Plains is a city of about 50,000 people. 
It is the county seat of Westchester ‘County. A 
rg da ye of the men commute to New York 
e city is a major sho; ee center Fe 
a ps a third of a million peop inn anne 
a ten-mile radius. The senior high school popu- 
lation is about 1600 pupils. About sixty per 
cent of its graduates go on to college. The school 
has excellent holding power; about ninety-five 
per cent of its entering students who remain in 
e community are graduated. 


4The abbreviations DAT, SAT, ACE, and Otis 
will be used frequently in this paper. 
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Table 2 
Intercorrelations among Tests Given in Sophomore Year (Otis and DAT), 
Tests Given in Senior Year (ACE), and Four-Year Grade Average* 
ACE Psychological 
Examination Differential Aptitude Tests 
Grade 
Tests Average L Q Total OtsIQ VR NA AR SR MR CSA_ Sp_ Se 
ACE 
Linguistic 51 
Quantitative 53 .60 BOYS 
Total 58 92 87 
Otis IQ : re Ore 
DAT 
Verbal 66 78 68 76 84 
Numerical 67 46 #468 ~ «62 .69 .66 
Abstract 54 46 60 «58 63 .60 .60 
Space 53 50 58 «60 61 61 55 458 
Mechanical 48 85) 41 55 59 62 44 ~ «55 67 
Clerical sl 6s 6st 30 86.18 83 24 18 11 
Spelling 50 46 S87 A7 53 538 46 31 24 27 15 
Sentences , 64 57 50 .60 67 67 56 48 48 51 21 .60 
Mean 2.4 57.0 389 959 1076 266185 805 45.5 87.7 50.1 47.7 33.9 
SD .7 203 15.6 322 126 101 89 106 266 134 118 25.83 166 
ACE 
Linguistic .64 GIRLS 
Quantitative a) 
Total 64 95  .87 
Otis IQ > 280 ..41.. 284 
DAT 
Verbal 68 80 68 .82 85 
Numerical 63 59 64 & «67 by ry f° 
Abstract ol 64 62 62 68 .68 .64 
Space 47 53 57 .60 61 .63 58  .60 
Mechanical 50 28 66 63 64 .67 56 .58 65 
Clerical x ey ae) ee | 16 20 24 4.18 18 = .21 
Spelling 55 68 44 61 62 57 51 44 31 34 ~~ 
Sentences 65. 21 <7 . .2 76 .75 64 ~~ «.60 50 57 7 «66 <a 
Mean 26 549 346 89.5 1064 252 17.2 282 888 245 562 59.1 41.1 
SD 6 6337 «185 S283 198 107 60 WT S31 112 122 98:6 16) 








* 245 boys and 307 girls enrolled in college preparatory, practical arts, commercial, and general pro- 


grams. An A grade is 4 points, B is 3 points, etc. 


General: Mixed programs, mainly academic 
but different from the foregoing. Many of these 
students do enter college. 

Practical Arts for Boys: Mainly shop and co- 
operative trade and technical programs. Some of 
these students enter college. 

Commercial for Girls: Stenography and gen- 
eral office work. Some of these students enter 
college. 


Data were available for two consecutive 
classes. There were 245 boys and 307 girls 
who had taken the DAT and the Otis test 
in grade 10 and the ACE test in grade 12. 
The loss in cases from grade 10 to. grade 
12 was accounted for mainly by students 
who moved from the community and by 
the fact that absentees in the grade 12 test- 
ing were not rigorously required to take 


the ACE on a make-up basis. There is 
reason to believe that the 552 surviving 
students were truly representative of the 
original grade 10 class. Each student's 
four-year grade average was also available. 

Table 1 shows that the high school class- 
es were at or above the national norm on 
most of the DAT.’ The three curricular 
groups will be discussed later; note now 
that on six out of eight tests the medians 
for the boys are at or above the 50th per- 
centile while on five out of eight tests the 
girls are similarly advanced. Both boys 


5The means and standard deviations of raw 
scores are in Tables 2 and 4. In Table 1 the 
ercentile values are the published norm equiva- 
ents of the median raw score on each test. 
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Table 3 
Intercorrelations among Tests Given in the Sophomore Year (Otis and DAT), 


Tests Given in the Senior Year (ACE and 


CEEB-SAT), and Four-Year Grade Average* 
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Grade SAT ACE DAT 
Average V N L Q Total Otis IQ Mean SD 
SAT 
Vv .67 
N 71 BOYS 
ACE 
ma 89 .68 AQ 
Q A3 88 59 
Total A8 65 58 
Otis 10 65 77 71 59 56 68 
DAT weer eumen ne ‘ei ae | 
VR 71 76 73 57 89 58 17 §©6©84.6 7.9 
NA 70 49 183 82 62 52 64 24.7 73 
AR 51 Al 52 88 Al 46 54 36.5 7.6 
SR 44 A5 .66 Al 2 49 57 62.0 22.0 
MR 83 87 44 385 18 83 40 44.7 10.5 
CSA 23 01 07 18 18 21 07 53.4 9.9 
Sp 55 55 40 38 27 39 49 61.4 23.6 
Se .69 65 61 52 40 55 .66 45.2 14.9 
Mean 3.0 518 572 713 502 1214 117.3 
SD 7 100 104 16.9 122 24.7 9.8 
SAT 
Vv 67 
N 55 GIRLS 
ACE 
2. 65 76 56 
Q 53 5l 83 
Total 67 73 15 
Otis 10 60 15 80 an 15 85 
DAT 
VR .66 78 15 .66 63 72 .80 35.3 8.4 
NA A8 55 84 A8 69 63 72 24.5 72 
AR .80 82 50 23 48 85 43 84.9 8.6 
SR 29 AQ 55 46 49 53 54 49.6 21.7 
MR 87 46 A8 .40 2 46 45 $2.0 8.9 
CSA 06 05 15 14 13 15 07 61.4 10.1 
Sp 5l .67 A5 .66 87 61 67 77.1 16.8 
Se 54 .60 .60 55 58 63 67 55.7 11.1 
Mean 3.2 529 481 756 434  °&# 119.0 116.6 
sD 5 9 105 174 12.4 26.7 9.2 





* Includes only the cases who had also taken the College Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test: 85 boys, 60 girls. Intercorrelations among the parts of each battery are omitted. 


and girls seem much above the national 
norms on Verbal, Abstract, and the two 
Language Usage tests. 

Tables 2, 8, and 4 present the intercorrela- 
tional data and the associated means and 
standard deviations of the groups on each 
test. In Table 2 we are concerned with 
the whole group; in Table 3 with the sub- 
sample of students who had taken the 
CEEB-SAT; in Table 4 with the division of 
the whole group into three curricular sub- 
groups. From this mass of detail some 


summary statements bearing on the original 
questions can be made. 


Analysis of Data 

The Total Group. Consider first the 
data in Table 2 which bear on the problem 
of how well tests in grade 10 can predict 
final grade average and senior-year test 
scores. 

6The intercorrelations of the parts of each bat- 
tery are given in Table 2 for the whole group, 


but are omitted in Tables 3 and 4. These data 
are available upon request. 
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Table 4 


Correlations Between Tests 


for Students Reported in Table 2, Grouped by Curriculum 


Seashore 





and Four-Year Grade Average 








BOYS 
Correlation with Grade Average Means and Standard Deviations of the Three Groups 



































Practical College Prac. Arts General Coll. Prep. 

Arts General Preparatory Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 

ACE 
Li -.04 QT 38 43.8 16.4 50.5 Vit 69.1 17.4 
12 14 46 28.6 13.3 33.9 13.3 48.1 13.3 
Total .04 25 A8 72.4 24.8 84.4 26.2 117.2 26.7 
Otis IQ 13 32 59 98.3 9.9 102.7 9.9 116.5 10.0 

DAT 
VR -.07 39 .64 18.8 7.6 22.6 7.8 83.8 7.9 
NA 27 43 .66 12:8 6.9 15.7 7.6 24.1 7.6 
AR 22 oF BOY 24.9 10.0 27.3 10.8 86.0 717 
SR .29 33 47 83.3 22.5 38.2 24.5 Bit 25.2 
MR 29 24 .34 81.1 10.8 85.2 13.6 43.1 12.2 
CSA .40 2 27 46.6 11.4 48.7 12.5 53.1 9.2 
Sp -.03 24 48 32.3 21.5 41.3 22.1 60.7 23.8 
Se 14 387 58 21.3 11.8 28.4 12.7 44.7 14.8 

N 50 91 104 
Average Grade 2.0 Rs) 2.0 5 8.0 6 
GIRLS 
College __Commercial General Coll. Prep. 

Commercial General Preparatory Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 

ACE 
ie 33 49 59 44.8 17.0 44.6 19.0 69.5 174 
Q 25 02 38 29.6 11.5 28.5 12.0 42.8 11.6 
Total 38 48 58 74.4 25.8 73.1 Hi fa) 112.3 25.1 
OTIS IQ .39 48 Roy 102.0 8.3 100.1 11.4 114.4 9.3 

DAT 
VR Al 56 62 19.4 7.0 20.1 9.6 $2.9 8.5 
NA 42 45 53 13.7 7.1 12.6 7.3 23.2 74 
AR 38 49 21 24.2 10.7 23.6 12.4 84.4 8.5 
SR 45 39 .26 82.4 18.2 81.2 20.6 48.9 215 
MR 37 Bi .26 19.7 9.6 21.2 11.1 80.1 9.7 
CSA .00 14 14 53.5 13.7 52.9 10.9 58.8 116 
Sp 31 43 49 55.8 20.3 48.4 24.9 70.2 18.9 
Se 52 46 56 84.3 12.0 83.5 16.0 51.6 11.8 

N 74 107 126 

Average Grade 2.4 Hs 22 6 8.0 8 








1. Scores on the DAT V, N, and Sen- 
tences tests and the Otis IQ, secured in 
grade 10, are generally better predictors of 
final grade status than the ACE part and 
total scores. This is clearly true for boys, 
but less so for girls. The grade 10 tests 
also have the advantage of being available 
at a time when counseling is more useful. 

The criterion (four-year grade average) 
is a heterogeneous one based on achieve- 
ment in an enriched curriculum, in dif- 


ferent programs for different students, and 
under different teachers even for the same 
subject. Consequently, Table 2 does not 
permit a study of differential prediction. 
However, it does show, as expected, that 
two DAT verbal tests (Verbal and Sen- 
tences) and the DAT Numerical test are 
the best predictors of all-around scholastic 
achievement. The Otis IQ is a mixture 
of much verbal and some numerical ma- 
terial. The other tests, except Clerical, 
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also are substantially related to grade 
average. 

9. Scores on aptitude tests in the tenth 
grade are highly related to their counter- 
part scores on the ACE test in grade 12. 
This is especially noted for these pairs: 
DAT Verbal and ACE L, DAT Verbal 
and ACE Total, and Otis IQ and ACE 
Total. The DAT Numerical and the ACE 
Q scores are less related, but it should be 
remembered that the latter test is not 
only numerical, but also has items which 


' measure what others may call abstract 
' or nonverbal reasoning. 


8, If one were interested only in pre- 


' dicting over-all academic success, the Otis 
and the DAT-V tests, each requiring 
thirty minutes, might serve equally well. 
_ The DAT battery, however, is useful be- 
' cause of its comprehensive coverage and 
' the basis it affords for counseling in the 


light of the student’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. If a test is to be added in a guid- 
ance program it should offer additional, 
not duplicating, information. 

The Self-selected Group with CEEB Test 
Scores. In Table 8 we consider those boys 
and girls from the whole sample who 


_ elected to take the CEEB Scholastic Apti- 














tude Test near the end of their senior year. 
These students are self-nominated or 
parent-nominated aspirants to a limited 
group of colleges most of which maintain 
rather high admission standards. Many 


- other students enter colleges without the 


SAT battery. 

l. The scores on the DAT Verbal, 
Numerical and Sentences tests and the 
Otis IQ in grade 10 are as predictive of 
average grades as are the SAT V and N 
tests in grade 12. For girls, however, the 
t for the DAT Numerical test is consider- 
ably lower than for the SAT N test. For 
boys, the ACE test is a relatively poor 
predictor; but for girls, it is as good as 
the tests mentioned above. 

2. With reference to the relation of 
the grade 10 aptitude tests and their grade 
12 counterparts, it is noted that the Otis 
IQ and DAT Verbal and Numerical scores 
show coefficients of .70 or above with the 
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SAT V and N tests. Counselors can make 
a fairly good prediction of SAT status 
from grade 10 tests; expectancy tables are 
presented later in the report. If SAT 
scores are important for college admission, 
there is reason to make greater use of 
grade 10 DAT scores in educational coun- 
seling. 

Prediction in Three Curricular Groups. 
Discussion up to this point has centered 
about the relative values of certain tests 
in relation to over-all academic status with 
no reference to specialized curricula (ex- 
cept that nearly all the students in the 
Table 3 data were the same as those in the 
college preparatory program). 

We turn now to an analysis based on 
grouping the students according to their 
major courses of study. As mentioned ear- 
lier the sample is too small, even in this 
fairly large school and with two classes 
combined, to permit classification of stu- 
dents according to genuinely homogeneous 
curricular experiences. Differential predic- 
tion cannot be evaluated very satisfactor- 
ily in this kind of situation. Nevertheless 
data derived from a three-way classifica- 
tion may be useful, if we keep in mind that 
members of each subgroup also had great 
variety in their programs. 

Table 1 shows the median rank on na- 
tional norms of the three curricular groups. 
The college preparatory boys and girls are 
clearly superior to the other two groups. 
The medians of the College Preparatory 
groups are above the 60th percentile, ex- 
cept for the girls on the Clerical test. The 
boys with a General program show a pro- 
file generally around the national 50th 
percentile. The boys in the Practical Arts 
program are still lower, with only one test 
median, that for Abstract Reasoning, being 
above the 40th percentile. 

The girls not in a College Preparatory 
course are either in a General (i.e., mixed) 
program or a Commercial course. The 
medians on the tests for these two groups 
are generally below average, mainly be- 
tween the 30th and 40th percentiles. The 
Commercial group is better than the Gen- 
eral group on Spelling. Apparently inter- 
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est rather than level or pattern of ability 
is the main basis on which these girls 
assort themselves into the two non-col- 
legiate programs available to them. 

From data in Table 4, the following ob- 
servations seem reasonable. 


1. The DAT scores in grade 10 on the Verbal, 
Numerical, and Language Usage tests are more 
effective predictors of final grade status for boys 
in College Preparatory courses than are the three 
ACE scores; for girls, the DAT and ACE scores 
are about equally predictive. The less academic 
tests — Abstract, Space, Mechanical — show less 
relationship to grade status for girls than for boys. 
This seems reasonable because the boys take 
more courses for which these tests are known to 
have some predictive value, such as drafting, 
trigonometry, chemistry, and physics. 

2. The tests are generally less predictive of 
grades for both boys and girls in the General 
category than in the collegiate category. The 1’s 
are better for girls than for boys. The relatively 
high r’s between the Abstract, Space, and Mechani- 
cal tests and grades for girls in the General group 
are interesting and warrant further study. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that the group cannot be broken 
into more homogeneous subgroups to permit de- 
tailed examination of the predictive power of each 
of the tests. Readers interested in this problem 
may find it worthwhile to examine the tables of 
validity coefficients for separate courses in the 
DAT Manual. 

8. The Practical Arts boys apparently do not 
earn their grades on the basis of verbal reasoning 
or language skills as shown by the small r’s for 
such tests — -.04, .18, -.07, -.08, and .14. The 
best predictors for these less-scholastic boys are 
the nonverbal tests — but no coefficients are very 
high. The sample is small, only 50, so consider- 
able unreliability of values must be expected. 
However, the Numerical, Abstract, Space, Mech- 
anical, and Clerical tests are relatively the best 
ones. It should be noted too that teachers of 
these students have less stabie, less well-defined, 
criteria for grading pupils; many students in this 
category may be just holding on to graduate. The 
foregoing comments do not apply to all vocational 
students nor to all vocational courses and teachers. 
It is only a recognition of difficult criterion and 
motivational problems which exist in every school 
for some of its least able students. 

4. The Commercial category, for girls, includes 
stenographers (for whom the need for verbal 
skills has been demonstrated elsewhere) and gen- 
eral office trainees (with more need for number 
ability and clerical speed and accuracy). Separate 
validation studies of these two kinds of commercial 
students should be made, but were not possible 
with only 74 cases. Although the correlation be- 
tween Spelling and grades is low for stenograph- 
ers, it is noted in Table 1 that Spelling is the only 
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test on which this group reached the 50th per. 
centile. 


Expectancy Tables for Advance Estima. 
tion of Status on SAT V and N. In Table 
3 it is seen that the correlation for the § 
boys between DAT V and SAT V is .76 
and between DAT N and SAT N it is .78, 
The size of these coefficients suggests that 
expectancy tables can be developed for ef. 
fectively predicting the SAT scores in grade 
12 from the DAT given in grade 10. 


Expectancies can be expressed in several forms, 
No matter what the format he uses for present. 
ing his local data, the counselor must always make 
the table meaningful to other counselors and 
communicable to counselees. 


To illustrate, expectancy tables for boys are 
shown in Table 5. The predictor variable js 
divided into meaningful categories as locally de. 
termined. Quartiles on national norms would not 
be useful in this school since 52 of the 85 boys 
were at or above the 90th percentile on DAT V 
and 66 out of 85 were at or above the 75th 
percentile. The criterion variable (SAT scores) 
is split according to the standard score system 
used by the CEEB. The mean is 500 points, so 
the major division is at that point. The SD is 
100. The highest group is defined by scores of 
600 or more and the lowest group by scores of 
less than 400. High school counselors have ex 
perience with this standard score system and have 
some idea of what certain colleges expect; thus, 
this dimension meets the requirement of being 
meaningful to them. 


The table may be read as follows: If a boy in 
grade 10 rates in the upper 10 per cent on DAT 
V, the chances are about 8 out of 10 (42 out of 
52 cases) that he will have at SAT V rating of 
500 or better in grade 12; the chances are about 
4 out of 10 that he will be above 600. His chances 
of rating above 500 are about 36 per cent if he 
is between the 75th and 89th percentile on DAT 
V in grade 10; they are close to zero if he is 
below the 75th percentile. If he is below the 


national norm median, his chances of scoring | 
below 400 are about two to one. Similar inter | 


pretations can be made in considering the DAT 
N scores as predictors of SAT N scores. 
Multiple Correlations and Expectancy 
Tables Based on Composite Scores. The 
data obtained permit the construction of re- 
gression equations whereby a combination 
of Differential Aptitude Tests can be used 


7See Test Service Bulletin Numbers 37, 38, and 


45 for a discussion of principles and sev 
examples. Available upon request from 
Psychological Corporation, Test Division, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
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Tenth Grade Tests as Predicators 113 
Table 5 
Per Cent of Grade 10 Boys with Certain Percentile Ranks on the 
DAT (National Norms) Who Attained Various Scores on the SAT in Grade 12 
Grade 12 Score on SAT-V Grade 12 Score on SAT-N 
Grade 10 Under 400 500 600 & No.of Grade 10 Under 400 500 600 & No. of 
Rank on 400 499 599 over Cases Rank on 400 499 599 over Cases 
DAT Verbal DAT Numerical 
90 & above 2 17 40 40 52 90 & above — — 18 88 24 
75 to 89 i) 57 86 14 75 to 89 coe 19 81 50 16 
50 to 74 23 77 gee fe 13 50 to 74 Bes 84 41 25 $2 
Below 50 67 83 a) ee. 6 Below 50 15 46 38 18 
85 85 





to obtain somewhat more accurate predic- 
tion of SAT scores than will result from 
the use of the single best predictor. Four 
such equations have been prepared; two 
with SAT V as the criterion and two with 
SAT N. The data have been treated sepa- 
rately for each sex. The same DAT vari- 
ables are used as predicators for both sexes. 
The data are summarized in Table 6. 

SAT V is predicted from a combination 
of Verbal, Spelling, and Sentences scores. 
The multiple R both for boys and for girls 
is 80 as contrasted with a coefficient of 
76 for Verbal alone. To predict SAT N, 
the combination of Numerical, Space, and 
Verbal is used. The multiple correlation 
for boys is .85 as compared to the correla- 
tion of .78 for either the Numerical or Ver- 
bal tests alone. The R for girls becomes 
87 as distinguished from .84 which is the 
coefficient for the Numerical test alone. 

The regression equations producing the 
results just discussed involve fractional 
weights which require prolonged computa- 
tion to artive at the predicted SAT score 
for any student. Moreover, these equa- 
tions yield somewhat different weights for 
the two sexes. Inspection of the equations 
revealed the possibility of using the same 
integral weights for both sexes with little 
loss in precision. The simplified weights 
were then applied to the original scores, 
and the actual correlations of predicted 
and observed criterion scores were deter- 
mined. The R’s shown in the last column 
of Table 6 were obtained. It is practicable 
to predict the SAT V and N scores which 
students will obtain at the end of grade 


12 from a combination of three tenth grade 
DAT scores. 

The accuracy of these predictions may 
be judged from Table 7 which shows a 
comparison of predicted and actual SAT 
scores of 145 boys and girls. The two sexes 
have been combined in the table because 
SAT scores are always reported on the 
same scale for boys and girls. The equa- 
tions used for predicting SAT scores in- 
clude different constants for the two sexes 
so that the predicted scores are compar- 
able. It may also be noted from Table 6 
that the coefficients for boys and for girls 
are virtually the same. 


Conclusions 


Using data from two successive classes 
in one high school, observations were made 
on the relation of aptitude test scores in 
grade 10 to academic achievement at the 
end of grade 12. The relationships of 
grade 10 tests to other aptitude tests given 
in grade 12 were also observed. 

Since the criterion was heterogeneous 
(the averaging of grades in all subjects and 
with many different programs for the stu- 


8To predict SAT V, the fomula is: 7 times DAT 

Verbal, plus DAT Spelling, plus DAT Sentences, 

lus a constant. The constant for boys is 169; 
or girls, 149. To predict SAT N, the form 
is: 7 times DAT Numerical, plus 4 times DAT 
Verbal, plus DAT Space, plus a constant. The 
constant for boys is 199; for girls, 119. 

The reader is reminded that the particular sam- 
ple determines the values in any given expectancy 
table or multiple correlation. Because each of 
these is likely to take advantage of idiosyncrasies 
of the sample, the user may expect less sharp 
discrimination and lower R’s if a similar analysis 
is made on another group. 
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Table 6 
Multiple Correlations between Three DAT Scores (Grade 10) and SAT Scores (Grade 12) 
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R,, 234 4 
SAT Score (1) Verbal (2) Spelling (3) Sentences (4) on Integral Weights | a 
su 
V-Boys -76 55 65 .80 .79 < 
-Girls .76 .67 .60 .80 .79 





Numerical (2) Verbal (8) Space (4) 
N-Boys 73 .78 .66 85 85 


-Girls 84 75 55 87 85 














Table 7 


Expectancy Tables Showing Relationship between SAT Scores Estimated from a Combination of 
DAT Scores in Grade 10, and Actual SAT Scores in Grade 12. Entries in Cells are Per Cents 





































Actual SAT-V Score 








Predicted SAT Score Below 400 450 500 550 600 650 & No. of 
from DAT Composite® 400 449 499 549 599 649 over Cases 
600 & over ae bs 3 10 21 24 41 29 
550-599 en 8 7 21 84 24 10 29 
500-549 8 13 21 84 18 13 8 88 
450-499 15. 80 85 10 10 eS. =, 20 
400-449 29 29 29 14 = 2 Ri 14 
Below 400 53 27 20 es 2 =f = _15 
145 





Actual SAT-N Score 








650 & over = - ht at 5 25° 70 20 
600-649 7 a Lg 6 6 4l 47 17 
550-599 ze 3 14 23 29 31 35 
500-549 4 22 9 30 22 4 9 23 
450-499 45 25 30 Ee Bi z 20 
400-449 27 36 27 9 is ¥ as ll 
Below 400 68 26 5 - ish ws - 19 

145 








*See footnote 8 in text for weights assigned. 





dents), differential prediction based on sub- two well-known senior-year measures of for 
ject fields was not possible in this study. scholastic aptitude which are considered | 4,, 
Some differentiation between groupings of important by many colleges in evaluating | ng 
students in three curricula for each sex was applicants for admission. F anc 
noted, Received October 19, 1953. » mo 

Expectancy tables based on this one B cot 
school’s data were developed to illustrate Comment Bau 
one way of utilizing test data in counseling. The information that this study presents | " 


The general conclusions are: Aptitude should appeal especially to high schoo |) por 














tests administered early in high school, in counselors. Since presentation of this in- | his 
this case grade 10, are valuable in counsel- formation is the author’s major purpose | Th 
ing students with respect (a) to their ex- and is well done, further comment would | sh 
pected general academic status, (b) their be superfluous. / me 







expected status within certain curricular The methods that the author employs | sar 
groups, and (c) their expected status on should interest a more general audience. : biv 
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' He has made decisions in his investiga- 
' tion that must be made frequently in an 
' effort to approximate a more remote cri- 
terion such as college success or later oc- 
cupational success. Many of us who have 
| done predictive studies have undoubtedly 
’ suffered from the diminished samples that 
' result from the diversity of college and 
occupational choices made by men and 
women in this country. I sometimes have 
the feeling that successful attack on this 
problem can be achieved only by the suc- 
cessive bracketing procedure that is initi- 
ated in this paper. 

For instance, rath —.an attack frontally 
the problem of predicting collegiate suc- 
cess, the author has chosen to predict 
twelfth grade CEEB—SAT and ACE scores 
from tenth grade DAT and Otis scores. By 
this means, we are able to translate tenth 
grade scores by means of expectancy tables 
into twelfth grade scores to which we have 
attached some meaning for success in vari- 
ous colleges. At that time, although it 
would be nice to be able to continue in 
terms of tenth grade DAT scores, it would 
probably be more profitable to get the 
pupil to spend a little more time, and even 
' money, to take the CEEB-—SAT or the 
_ ACE. In this way we can review a stu- 
> dent’s college plans within a frame of ref- 
' erence that has been investigated frequent- 
_ ly for the entire incoming populations of 
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' particular colleges. We then do not have 
- to wait until enough pupils from a par- 
» ticular high school enter a particular col- 
_ lege in order to summarize our experience 
_ for just that college. All would be fine 
_ except for the secrecy that surrounds the 
_ means and standard deviations of CEEB 
' and ACE scores of freshmen who enter 
' most colleges. Colleges force high school 
_ counselors to attack the problem as the 
_ author has outlined. 

The author is to be commended for re- 
porting means and standard deviations of 
_ his variables in his tables of correlation. 








| This is a custom returning to vogue and 
is should be encouraged at all times because 
- means and standard deviations are neces- 
_ sary statistics for understanding data. A 
| bivariate normal swarm of points has a 
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central location (intersection of the means ) 
as well as a dispersion (standard devia- 
tions and correlation). Information con- 
cerning both aspects of a swarm of points 
is necessary for guidance inferences. 

For instance, the correlation between 
DAT Verbal and grade average for all 
boys is reported as .66 in Table 2. In 
Table 4 we note that this is the correlation 
generated by three sub-swarms of points. 
In one of these sub-swarms (the college 
preparatory curriculum pupils) the corre- 
lation is .64, almost .66. Among the prac- 
tical arts and general curricula boys this 
correlation is —.07 and .39 respectively. 
The correlation is not uniform within cur- 
riculum groups and is slightly higher than 
in any one group when all are combined. 
Why? 

The answer is to be found largely in 
the means of the DAT Verbal scores and 
grade averages for the three curricula. 
There is a positive regression of mean grade 
average on mean DAT Verbal score and 
this has the effect of raising the correla- 
tion generated by the swarm of points 
when curriculum designation is ignored. 

I have attempted to point out the rele- 
vance of knowledge of group membership 
several times in recent years. Never be- 
fore has an author given me the actual 
data with which to work. Psychometrics 
is a science built primarily upon the meth- 
od of concomitance with little regard for 
the characteristic location and dispersions 
of multivariate swarms of points for mean- 
ingful educational and vocational groups. 
Our knowledge of these characteristic loca- 
tions lags far behind our knowledge of 
relationships. Yet these characteristic lo- 
cations can have considerable value in con- 
junction with the relationships. More at- 
tention needs to be given to means and 
standard deviations in interpreting ex- 
perimental results. When such attention 
matches our attention to correlations, I 
am convinced that we can penetrate far- 
ther into the wilderness surrounding the 
interpretation of test results in guidance. 


David V. Tiedeman 
Harvard University 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


Because of an early favorable response 
to the short papers that were published 
in the first edition of this department, I 
am taking the liberty of including three 
more with this issue. Before plunging into 
these, however, I want to tell you about an 
extension of my earlier invitation to sub- 
mit letters or short papers for publication 
in “Research Notes.” Occasionally, an in- 
teresting longer manuscript is sent to Edi- 
tor Wrenn which, for one reason or an- 
other, cannot be published in its entirety. 
Now he may send it on to me for publi- 
cation here as a brief note. If I am not 
already swamped with materials, I will ask 
the author for an abstract of approximate- 
ly 800 words plus a copy of the longer 
paper for my file, as documentation for 
his statements in the event that this is 
called for by a reader. Presumably, the 


author will make his more detailed find.| 


ings available upon request. Please let 
me have your reactions to this idea. Re 
member, too, that other ideas, comments, 
and criticisms are always welcome. 


The following description by Laurence | 
Siegel of his Biographical Inventory is an| 
invited paper. Dr. Siegel has been work. | 
ing on the development of this instrument | 


for several years. Because of the expected 
publication lag for two long articles that 


he is now preparing, I want to let you know | 


about it here and now. As predicted from 


his careful and thoughtful work in con- | 


structing the inventory, it has important 
and meaningful relationships to variables 
that are relevant in depicting a student’ 
achievement in a college or university 
setting. 


Note on a Biographical Inventory for Students”’ 


The purpose of this note is to present, in 
very summary fashion, an overview of the 
results of a series of investigations related 
to the development and validation of a 
biographical inventory suitable for admin- 
istration to male adolescents at the senior 
high school and college freshman level. 
Since the intent of this section of the Jour- 
nal is to summarize briefly research in 
progress or about to be completed, we 
will attempt merely to foreshadow some 
of the findings to appear in subsequent 
publications. 


I. Construction of the Biographical 
Inventory for Students (BIS). 


A. Derivation of the subscales. — Nine- 
ty-seven multiple-choice biographical items 
(all but two of which have five alterna- 
tives) were prepared and administered to 
a sample of 591 male high school seniors 
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from various areas of the United States, 
Each alternative was item-analyzed sepa 
rately by means of a modified iterative 
procedure. (Thus the inventory may be 
thought of as consisting of 483 scorable 


items.) These items were found to con | 
stitute the ten relatively homogeneous sub- | 


scales enumerated below. (A sample item 
from each of the clusters is cited along 
with the item-cluster correlation. ) 


1. Action 


Father has taught me to fish or enjoy 
some other individual sport. (.89) 


2. Social Activities 
I know how to mix cocktails. (.57) 


1The development of this inventory constituted 
a major portion of the author’s dissertation sub 
mitted to the University of Tennessee in March, 
1952, in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the Ph.D. 

The author is indebted to the James McKeen 
Cattell fund for partial subsidy of research te 
ward his dissertation. 
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3. Heterosexual Activities 
I never have dates, (—.90) 
4, Religious Activities 
_ is active in a church group. 
(.81 
5. Literature, Music, and Art 
La ead take part in dramatics. 


6. Political Activities 
Mother is active in a political group. 
(.64) 

7. Socioeconomic Status 


hy aii a vacuum cleaner in my home. 


8. Economic Independence 
Lem my earnings for school expenses. 
9, Dependence Upon the Home 


My whole family goes out together about 
once a week. (.68) 


10. Social Conformity 
I object to girls swearing. (.86) 
B. Cluster independence and homoge- 


scales based upon two samples of sub- 
jects demonstrated that these ten scales 
are relatively independent, and, as a con- 
sequence, evaluation by means of ten sepa- 
rate scores is meaningful. 

Evidence concerning subscale homogene- 
ity was derived from split-half correlations 
computed for each of the subscales sub- 
divided into approximately parallel forms 
(N = 159). These correlations ranged 
(after application of the Spearman-Brown 
correction) from .41 (“Economic Inde- 
pendence”) to .78 (“Heterosexual Activi- 


subscale homogeneity appears adequate 
for each of the clusters with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of “Economic Independ- 


II. Standardization of the BIS 

A. Reliability. — Although the split-test 
correlations described above might be con- 
strued as estimates of subscale reliabilities, 
the test-retest method seems more appro- 
priate for this purpose. Accordingly, the 
BIS was administered twice to a sample 
of 58 high school seniors. The time in- 
terval between administrations was six 
weeks for 24 of the students and two 
weeks for the other 29 subjects. The mean 


‘ of the test-retest correlations for the ten 
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subscales is .84. All of the reliabilities but 
one (“Social Conformity”) are grouped 
rather closely avout this mean. 

B. Validity.—The BIS subscales have 
been validated against many criteria 
throughout a series of investigations with 
a number of different samples of subjects. 
Only a very small portion of the findings 
can be summarized in this note. 

Grade-point-average at the end of the 
first quarter was employed as the criteri- 
on with a sample of 66 superior freshmen 
attending the Ohio State University. The 
correlations with BIS Clusters 2 and 3 were 
—.36 and —.45 respectively. In view of 
the fact that the correlation between the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination and 
the same criterion for this truncated sample 
was only .83, and the further finding that 
the BIS subscales did not correlate sig- 
nificantly (p >.02) with the OSPE, it 
seemed likely that BIS Clusters 2 and 
8 might add significantly to the OSPE as 
predictors of grade-point-average. Accord- 
ingly, the multiple correlation between 
OSPE and BIS Cluster 3 (“Heterosexual 
Activities”) as predictors of first quarter 
grade-point was ascertained to be .51. Al- 
though the addition of Cluster 2 (“Social 
Activities”) did not improve the multiple 
correlation, it is apparent that the BIS 
is capable of predicting a large portion of 
the variance of grade-point-average not 
accounted for by a test of scholastic ability. 

Other interesting relationships were un- 
covered when the BIS was correlated with 
“values” and “personality” inventories. 
Some of the significant (p > .02) correla- 
tions with the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, for example, were: BIS Cluster 1 
with Allport-Vernon “Political Values” 
(.27); Cluster 2 with “Political Values” 
(.26); Cluster 4 with “Theoretical Values” 
(—.32); Cluster 4 with “Religious Values” 
(.38); Cluster 6 with “Political Values” 
(.31). 

Data from validation studies utilizing 
the Heston Personality Inventory, the Lurie 
Values Inventory, and the Runner Person- 
ality Analysis as criteria lend strong sup- 
port to the effective use of the BIS sub- 
scales as an adjunct to clinical counseling. 
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C. Norms. — Percentile norms have been 
computed for a limited sample of high 
school seniors (N = 591) and college 
freshmen (N = 488). The median raw 
scores of these two groups on each of the 
BIS subscales (with the exception of 5 
and 9) are significantly different, neces- 
sitating the comparison of an individual's 
raw score with the appropriate normative 
distribution. 


III. Summary 

A biographical inventory of possible in- 
terest to psychologists in the area of coun- 
seling has been described briefly. This 
instrument yields scores on ten subscales 
which are relatively homogeneous, inde- 
pendent and reliable. 

One of the major advantages of the BIS 
is that it consists of factual questions which 
are assumed to be less productive of dis- 
torted response or unpleasant emotional 
associations than items on some of the 
more typical personality inventories. How- 


Pepinsky 


ever, this advantage is not gained at ;} 
sacrifice of validity. In addition to provid} 
ing meaningful subscale scores the BIS} 
provides the counselor with item response} 


comparable to those obtained on many ¢ 


the “Personal History Forms” currently ad.} 


ministered as a matter of routine. 


The major deficiencies at the present} 
time are (1) norms based upon a limited} 
sample, and (2) the existence of a tet) 
These deficiencies | 
will be rectified in the order listed. We} 


form for males only. 


propose to collect additional normative 
data as they become available. 


present male form has been demonstrated 
to be a worthwhile addition to the pyy. 
chologists’ current armamentarium of tests 
and inventories. 


Laurence Siegel 
Personnel Research Board Laboratory 
The Ohio State University 





I asked LaVange Richardson to submit 
an abstract of her longer paper on the 
evaluation of counseling by client and 
counselor, and this she has done. It is of 
interest to note that Dr. Richardson was 
able to agree with her clients on whether 
a problem was present but not on the de- 
gree of the problem manifested. Note 
that the correlation between co. and cl. is 
.75 for the presence or absence of “per- 
sonal” problems and that the r for “voca- 
tional” problems goes down to .52. Since 
the counselor’s own reliability of diagnosis 
is lower for the latter kind of problem than 
for the former, this difference seems to re- 
flect a greater ambiguity of judgment about 


“vocational” problems. Also, the very fact 
that she held to a client sample in which 
there had been a minimum of five inter 
views per client may have mitigated 


against an unsullied crop of “vocational’ } 


problems. It would have been advants 
geous to obtain comparison data from oth 
er counselors, to have obtained judgment 


from informed other persons, and to have f 


obtained data on the judged intensity of 
problems. 


number of important questions concert: 
ing both the rationale and procedural 
means of evaluation research. 


A Comparative Evaluation of Counseling by Clients and Counselor 


Purpose 


The client-opinion method with two ad- 
ditional steps is utilized in evaluating coun- 
seling. (1) The counselor’s evaluation is 
compared with that of the client for the 
purpose of affording an opportunity to de- 
termine any wide discrepancies in judg- 
ments between them. (2) The counselor's 





evaluations six months apart are compared 
for the purpose of arriving at a measure 
of reliability. 


Plan of this Study 


Forty-three City College students, 40 men 
and 5 women, whom the writer had cout 
seled in the Division of Testing and Guid: 


A BIS) 
suitable for administration to female stu.| 
dents will be developed only after the 


The study is worth reporting} 
here, however, because it does raise a} 


ance, answered questionnaires in which | 
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they were asked to evaluate the effective- 


ness of the counseling received in three 
| problem areas: academic, vocational, and 
| personal. 


In the academic area they were asked 
to evaluate help on study, selection of 


' courses, and choice of degree. In the vo- 
le present} 
 yalue of counseling when they had a change 
of a test) 


cational area they were asked about the 


of interest, or dilemma over two or more 


possible choices of vocation. In the per- 
' sonal area opportunity was given to evalu- 
_ ate help received concerning family, social, 
» A BIE 
male stu-| 
after the} 


classroom, or on-the-job problems. They 
were asked to indicate whether they had 
received (1) no help, (2) some help but lack- 
ing in full benefits, or (3) much help from 
the counseling. Only those categories were 
to be checked which were pertinent to 
them. Comments and criticisms were 
especially invited. 

Before any replies were received, the 
writer filled out the same type of question- 
naire for each of her clients. Judgment was 
based upon the information she recorded 
on the interview cards after each interview 
as well as her remembrance of the client. 

The criteria for selection of the clients 
were: 

1. The client had been interviewed 5 or 
more times. 

2. None were being counseled currently. 

3. None had been counseled for at least 
three months prior to selection. 

Arbitrarily selecting those having 5 or 
more interviews was done on the basis that 
there would be good likelihood of finding 
a greater variety of problems for each client 
than had there been less than 5 interviews. 
Also the counselor would know the clients 
better and would be able to rate them and 
their problems more accurately. 

The 43 clients had 789 interviews, and 
eight parents of some of them had 14 inter- 
views, making a total of 803. The parent 
interviews are included because they were 
of some value in helping the counseling pro- 
cedure. The median number of interviews 
is 16.5. Most of the clients received their 
counseling in a fairly short span of time, 
20 of them having received it in less than 
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five months. However, there were 12 who 
kept up contact with the counselor each 
term throughout their college careers and 
even into graduate years. The age range 
of the group is from 16 to 27 years, the 
mean being 19.2 years. 


Analysis of the Data 

Analysis of the data is concerned with 
(1) how clients and counselor agree as to 
whether a problem existed, (2) how they 
agree on the value of the counseling as in- 
dicated by the rating scale gradations of no 
help, some help, or much help, and (3) how 
the counselor agrees with herself as to 
whether a problem existed, when judg- 
ments are separated by an interval of six 
months. 

The possible ratings of whether a prob- 
lem existed and the percentage of agree- 
ments and disagreements between client 
and counselor were computed. Then tetra- 
choric correlations were computed. 

There is a fairly high correlation between 
counselor's and clients’ judgment that a 
problem did or did not exist, the range 
being from .52 in the vocational area to .75 
in the personal problem area. The closest 
agreement is found in the personal problem 
area with a tetrachoric correlation of .75. 
But when there is a finer degree of com- 
parison in which the rating scale gradations 
are considered (1—no help, 2—some help, 
38—much help received), the correlations 
are not significant. The range of these 
is from .12 to —.14. 

The tetrachoric correlations between the 
counselor’s ratings separated by a period 
of six months range from .72 to .96, when 
there is consideration of whether a prob- 
lem existed. The counselor seems to be 
more consistent in classifying clients’ prob- 
lems of a personal nature than in voca- 
tional areas, the tetrachoric correlations be- 
ing .96 and .72 respectively. But when the 
rating scale gradations are considered by 
the counselor, the correlations are not sig- 
nificant, the range being from .19 to .36. 

Why is it so difficult to evaluate the de- 
gree of help received? Perhaps tape-re- 
corded interviews analyzed by means of 
value ratings given to the clients’ state- 
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ments as they pertain to needs, frustrations, 
hostilities, and defensive behavior might 
provide some greater degree of agreement 
between counselor's and clients’ judgments 
as well as the counselor's evaluation six 
months apart. But at best, even rating 
scales are dependent upon subjective judg- 
ments. 


Summary 


This type of study enables the counselor 
to check his judgments of what is ac- 


Pepinsky 


complished in counseling with what th} 
client feels about it. It was surprisingly 
difficult to repeat the evaluations s;) 
months later. The correlations indicat} 
that this rating scale method elicits agree.) 
ment on the question of whether a prol-| 
lem exists but not on the degree of heh} 
received, : 


LaVange H. Richardson 
The City College 
New York, N. Y. 





As Exhibit A in showing how Donald 
Super’s Career Pattern approach can be 
extended to new settings, I offer an invited 
paper from Frank Martin, chief counseling 
psychologist in the VA hospital at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Dr. Martin shows how the 
procedural means of career pattern analy- 


sis can be used in the research and ser. q 
ice operations of a counseling psycholo| 
gist in the exciting, relatively unexplored] 


rehabilitation area. I found Martin and} . 


his associates using this kind of analysis 
in their case conferences and research plan-| 
ning. How does the idea strike you? 


The Career Pattern Approach in a Neuropsychiatric Setting 


Recently Super (2) described a much 
needed new approach to vocational coun- 
seling. Berg (1) has pointed out the many 
broad implications for usage and research 
to be found in Super’s career pattern 
method of analysis. 

In a neuropsychiatric setting, the coun- 
seling psychologist works with patients 
coming from a wide variety of backgrounds, 
a large age range, and a multiplicity of 
pathological personality factors. The hori- 
zontal measurement of “traits” through the 
use of aptitude, intelligence, and interest 
tests frequently leaves the counselor with 
many questions in his mind as to the ap- 
plicability of the data. Such testing instru- 
ments frequently have not been standard- 
ized on the various age ranges represented 
in a neuropsychiatric setting or the norms 
apply only to “normals.” In keeping with 
Super’s suggested career pattern analysis, it 
seems reasonable that for counseling to be 
of utmost value the counseling psychologist 
must first identify the patient’s past at- 
tempts to adjust to society and then inte- 
grate test data into the total pattern. 

In order to develop such a total pattern, 
the counselor must refer to a number of 
inner hospital sources of information. Some 


counseling psychologists might conside | 
any such procedure too time consuming} 
and “not practical” in a mental hospital 
Actually much of the necessary data has al-F 


ready been collected and compiled into th} ; 


clinical folder. It is for the counselor first} 
to evaluate these data in terms of their} 
longitudinal meaning rather than to pro) 
ceed directly with horizontal trait analysis [ 

Evaluation of the data contained within > 
the patient’s clinical folder will yield three 
possible “patterns.” None of the pattems | 
will have sharp lines of demarcation but > 
will produce a reasonable amount of over | 
lap. The first pattern that receives em | 
phasis in a hospital setting is the personality | 
pattern. The psychiatrists and clinical psy: | 
chologists attempt to delineate etiological F 


factors pertinent to each patient’s path} ; 


logical adjustment. These reports will give | 
the counselor a physiological and psycho } 
logical pattern. The second is the social 
pattern. The social worker attempts to cdl 
lect data which will explain the social move } 
ments of the patient prior to his hospitaliza | 
tion. From the social service report, the 
counselor has access to a large amount o | 
information concerning the socio-economic 
status from which the patient comes. For | 
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example: occupation of the father, mother, 
and siblings, the levels of education reach- 


| ed by various members of the family, the 
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cits agree 
er a pro.) 
ee of heh} 


of reference from which hypotheses can 


type of behavioral control exerted by the 
parents, rural or urban location, etc. The 
use of an appropriate socio-economic meas- 
uring device can serve as a general frame 


be developed. 
A third pattern to be derived from the 
clinical folder is the occupational pattern. 


Some of this information comes from the 
| social service report while portions of it are 
psychol obtained from interviews with the patient. 
inexplored | 
fartin and} 
of analysis)” 


arch pla § they should include such information as 


' why the patient entered each job, his 


Information in this area can also be collect- 
ed by using standard forms requesting 
information from former employers of the 
patient. When these data are compiled, 


ability to hold the job, why he changed 
occupations, his attitudes about each job 
he has held—e.g., in relation to its status, 
etc. Not only should the counselor attempt 
to gain this information from the patient 
over a series of interviews but also should 


ing these data. 
After the counseling psychologist has 


developed in this evaluation a number of 
tentative hypotheses. These hypotheses can 


the interviews. How the patient sees him- 


living situations is of utmost importance in 
helping the counselor to formulate interpre- 
tations of the total life pattern. 

When all three patterns of adjustment, 
ie, personality, social, and occupational, 
are plotted parallel to one another, the 


counselor is able to identify certain com- 
mon factors in each pattern which led to 
success or failure at various stages in the 
patient's total life pattern. By such means 
as this, the counselor can better predict 
success and failure of adjustment on the 
part of the patient after he leaves the hos- 
pital. The counselor is better able to give 
proper weight to vocational test data. He 
is also better equipped to aid the patient in 
gaining insight into his past failures. 

As Super has indicated, much research 
-will have to be done before we are able to 
formulate a sound career pattern theory. 
However, by applying this type of approach 
to the counseling process in a neuropsy- 
chiatric setting, we not only are benefit- 
ing the patient to the optimum level but 
also are collecting much needed data for 
research, 


Summary 


In summary, I have tried to point out 
the possible values to be derived from 
Super’s career pattern approach as applied 
to counseling in a neuropsychiatric setting. 
Some of the possible sources of data avail- 
able to the counseling psychologist have 
been discussed briefly. We have a long 
way to go toward the development of a 
sound career pattern theory, but data that 
we should utilize are already available. 


Frank B. Martin 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Book Reviews* 


Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret R. Smith, 
editors. Student personnel work as deep- 
er teaching. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 


This book by twenty-five authors was designed 
to consider student personnel work in relation to 
“ . . the great idea that stirs American educa- 
tion,” namely, “the full development of human 
resources—the fullest development of each per- 
SOR: sas 
An introductory chapter by the editors sketches 
the history of student personnel work and briefly 
considers personnel work in relation to rationalism, 
neo-humanism, and instrumentalism. The con- 
clusion is that instrumentalism “seems to repre- 
sent the principles in which student personnel 
workers protest they believe.” This crucial chap- 
ter suffers from superficiality, Neo-humanists are 
described as kindly and humanitarian people who 
have as an outstanding characteristic a tendency 
to rely “on the fitting together externally of pieces 
and parts to bring about the desired result of 
inner unity and harmony.” The next three chap- 
ters are concerned with deciding who should go 
to college (a fine chapter by Havighurst), the 
transition from high school to college, and the 
arrival of the new student at college. These are 
followed by a chapter on the contribution of rec- 
ords to deeper teaching. After this digression 
we find that the student is helped to gain self- 
understanding, lives outside the classroom, par- 
ticipates in student government, and learns how 
to live healthfully. 

He also participates in a physical education 
program, has an address (where and how students 
live), learns with foreign student, meets financial 
reality, moves toward marriage and family living, 
and necessarily plans vocationally. Reeling from 
these stresses, he must, of course, learn more 
about purpose formation and self-control (disci- 
pline), and develop spiritual insights. 

Naturally personnel workers must utilize every 
resource, understand the legal implications, and 
evaluate the student personnel program. And 
“. . evaluation, rather than quantitive measure- 
ment must be the basis for the assessment of 
student personnel work.” 

After the possibilities for broader and deeper 
teaching have been presented there still remains 
the problem of organizing these possibilities. The 
problem is considered in a thirteen-page discus- 
sion of the how and who and the why. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this book fails 
~~ *The reviewer’s evaluation of a book is strictly his 
own and carries no assumptions of editorial policy, 
or approval. 


on all counts. It is not really addressed to the 
purposes that the editors set forth, purposes which 


are shared by the reviewer. Theory, practice, f 


and techniques are not developed enough to ke 


operationally useful; and generally speaking the f 


level of discussion is not high enough to be use. 


ful to mature college teachers who are not them. | 


selves personnel workers or to beginning graduate 
students in the area. The defects of this book 
result partly, no doubt, from a relaxed editorial 
attitude. However, they also reflect somewhat 
the extent to which student personnel work, in 
which an imposing variety of techniques and skills 
has been assimilated or developed, is immature 
with respect to the philosophy and science of 
“human relations.” 
John M. Butler 


Harrington V. Ingham and Leonore R, 
Love. The process of psychotherapy, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. ix 
+ 270. 


The purpose of this book is to describe how a 
psychotherapist works. The authors attempt to 
identify the “several universal essential activities 
that the therapist and patient always perform in 
any sort of psychotherapy.” These essences are 
distilled from the writings, research and personal 
experiences of therapists of many persuasions, 
They are designed as the therapist activities of 
instruction and interpretation and the patient ac. 
tivities of disclosure, uncovering, interpretation, 
and working through. Methods such as dream 
analysis, free association, hypnosis, and case study 
are considered “optional” tools, although it is 
recognized that a given practitioner may make 
central use of one or more of them. Consider- 
able discussion is devoted to traditional concepts 
such as rapport, transference, relationship, and 
insight. 

Two cases are presented to illustrate the prir 
ciples elaborated in the text: one a verbatim 
account of one interview with a running inter- 
pretive commentary, the other brief summaries of 
thirty-five consecutive interviews with commet- 
taries. 

The authors, a psychiatrist and a clinical psy- 
chologist, present their ideas simply and tents 
tively. The reader is more likely to feel that 
he is accompanying experienced guides in study- 
ing the multi-faceted process of psychotherapy 
than that he is being told the truth by experts. 
Technical jargon is kept to a minimum. 

The procedures delineated will have limited 
value unless the reader already has background 
in personality dynamics. The decision of the 
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Book Reviews 


authors to keep discussion of personality dynamics 
to a minimum may have been unwise since the 
dures and processes of therapy are in large 
the result of the personality interactions of 


therapist and patient. 


The reader may find it instructive to contrast 
the method of this presentation with that, for 


' example, of Rogers’ Client-Centered Therapy. Rog- 


es describes “process” by frequent recourse to 
objective studies which have illuminated selected 


_ dimensions of therapist and client behavior where- 


as Ingham and Love present the results of their 
own logical analysis and comparative evaluation 
of writings in the field. Since there is room for 
doubt that principles of psychotherapy as part of 


Comments on 


So far the batting average of counseling psy- 
chology is very good: the first issue of this Journal 
was able to carry a review of a new book deal- 


' ing specifically with counseling, Leona Tyler’s 
| Work of the Counselor, and in the third issue 


another, the Pepinskys’ new volume on Counsel- 
ing: Theory and Practice. If this rate is main- 
tained, counseling psychologists will be so busy 
producing books on counseling that no one will 
have time for counseling! It is noteworthy that 
the 1950’s, as contrasted with the two preceding 
decades, are producing many books on counseling. 
A quick tabulation and categorization of these 
publications show that in the 1930’s there ap- 
peared three texts purporting to deal with coun- 
seling but none of which actually dealt largely 


_ with counseling as contrasted with diagnostic 


methods; three appeared during the 1940’s, one 
of which dealt with counseling more than with 
diagnostic methods; and there have appeared so 
far, during the 1950's, ten texts claiming to deal 


_ with counseling, seven of which actually do large- 


ly that. The quality of the 1953 and 1954 models 
is encouraging: we are approaching a mature 
balance of diagnosis and counseling, of personality 


and of environment, of theory, research, and prac- *. 


tice. May the trend first established early in 
this decade by Robinson, and furthered since by 
Tyler and by the Pepinskys, continue! 

Another general textbook on guidance and coun- 
seling has also recently appeared: L. N. Reckten- 
wald’s Guidance and Counseling (Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1953). 
In his preface the author describes the 192 page 


| text as both a basic textbook and a handbook. 


To meet the needs of both beginning students 
and practitioners in one text is always difficult, 


_ and to encompass the whole field of guidance in 
_ less than 200 pages in more than survey form is 


impossible. Recktenwald’s survey is just that, 


and, since he attempts to make it a handbook 
too, the survey concentrates so much on descrip- 
tions of methods and tools that it neither orients 
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an emerging science have been established (p. v.), 
the former method is to be preferred. In the 
book being reviewed the complete omission of 
references to the literature in this “over-written” 
field and the absence of a bibliography are seri- 
ous shortcomings. 

The limitations cited will probably restrict use 
of the book as a text for students in counseling 
and psychotherapy courses. Nevertheless begin- 
ning students may profit from the mature, bal- 
anced discussion of therapeutic procedures. The 
reader already familiar with previous writings in 
the field will find little that is new. 


Paul E. Eiserer 


Current Books 


the novice to the field nor tells the journeyman 
anything he does not already know. For example, 
25 pages are devoted to an annotated list of 
tests and test publishers, with less than five 
lines devoted to “The Place of Tests in Coun- 
seling,” and 15 pages are devoted to statistical 
methods, while the “Principles of Counseling” 
get slightly more than one page. The bibliogra- 
phies are equally misleading, listing old editions 
of Shartle’s Occupational Information and Ben- 
nett’s College and Life (to name just two exam- 
ples), and omitting reference to Baer and Roeber’s 
Occupational Information. 

Robert W. White’s Lives in Progress (New York: 
Dryden, 1952) was mentioned in my last column 
as a book which would be of interest, and, hav- 
ing now finished reading it, I can call it a must 
book for counseling psychologists. White has 
written a treatise on personality theory, writing 
it around the case histories of three normal per- 
sons studied in late adolescence and again in 
early adulthood. Here is good evidence that 
clinical psychology is maturing, for White, like 
Anne Roe in her studies of natural and social 
scientists, has recognized that the study of per- 
sonality development is incomplete without the 
study of occupational choice and adjustment, and, 
furthermore, that the study of vocational develop- 
ment often provides an excellent focus for the 
study of personality. In Lives in Progress White 
has, in fact, turned counseling psychologist, He 
makes a real contribution to vocational psychology 
in the study of Hartley Hale; he adds to our 
understanding of the development of self-con- 
cepts in all three case studies. One quote: “Oc- 
cupation certainly does a great deal to shape a 
person’s life. . . . But the fact that a person’s life 
is strongly molded by occupation does not neces- 
sarily imply that his personality is deeply affected. 
. . . Occupation does not, like the general cultural 
atmosphere or like social status, influence the 
individual during the most formative part of his 
development. We must therefore conceive some- 
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what differently the shaping effect of occupations 
and of occupational roles . . .” (p. 124). But to 
conclude that thought one must read the whole 
last chapter, entitled “The Process of Natural 
Growth.” And here again is meat for the coun- 
seling psychologist, for the emphasis is not on 
pathology but on hygiology (I thought I was coin- 
ing that one, but it is in Webster’s Unabridged). 

The study of normal people seems to be very 
much a la mode. J. W. M. Rothney’s High School 
Student (New York: Dryden, 1953) is subtitled “A 
Book of Cases,” and is just that. It consists of 
26 randomly selected student case records from 
Wisconsin high schools, part of a long-term study 
currently under way. The studies are not as 
detailed or as revealing as White’s, but they are 
more like the case studies high school teachers 
and counselors are likely to be able to make, and 
they provide good material for discussion. Such 
case material is too often unavailable to in- 
structors of guidance courses, unless they happen 
to have built up suitably edited case files of 
their own. Rothney asks pointed discussion ques- 
tions at the end of each case and provides an 
introductory and a closing chapter on methods. 
The little paperbound book should prove useful 
in many courses for high school teachers and 
counselors. 

J. M. Seidman’s The Adolescent: A Book of 
Readings (New York: Dryden, 1953) is another 
useful teaching aid. Organized for use either as 
a text or as parallel reading for existing textbooks, 
this volume includes a wide range of pertinent 
original material selected from anthropology, so- 
ciology, psychology, and education. It covers 
cultural influences, growth and development, in- 
terests and attitudes, peer groups, occupational 


Donald B. Super 


adjustment, and a variety of other topics. It j 
reminiscent of Kuhlen and Thompson’s Psycholog. 
cal Studies of Human Development. Although 
have not taught a course in adolescent psycholog 
since 1941 (or perhaps just because of 

I have found perusing these books of reading 
very helpful as a way of checking my knowledy 
of a field which is basic to my work in counsel. 
ing and to the current teaching of counseling 
and have drawn on these compilations in clarify 
ing some of our thinking in the Career Patten 
Study. 

Finally, a few words on the second pamphle 
in the Minnesota Studies in Student Personne 
Work, the revised edition of D, G. Paterson, ¢ 
d’A. Gerken, and M. E. Hahn, The Revised Mi. 
nesota Occupational Rating Scales (Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953). In this 
revision occupational information accumulated 
since 1941 and the first edition has been draw 
on, ratings for physical agility have been added 
to provide for active occupations, and DOT cok 
numbers are included. The gaudy and mislea¢ 
ingly simple Counseling Profile of the first ed: 
tion has been omitted, and a useful Counseling 
Record has been added, which helps the counselor 
to survey relevant occupational aptitude and ip 
terest data. Unfortunately, the bibliography wa 
extended but not revised (e.g., old editions of 
books by Hugh Bell, Darley, and Strang ar 
listed instead of the new). Less pretentious than 
the first edition, this pamphlet should prove a 
welcome addition to the counseling psychologists 
kit, along with the DOT, the Occupational Ou- 
look Handbook, the Area Reports, and Buro 


Yearbooks. 
: Donald E. Super 
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